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For the Harbinger. 
Napoleon and his Infant Son, 


In @ still and gorgeous chamber 
Within the palace gate, 
With royal couch and canopy, 
And jewelled pomp of state, 
Wrapt in its linen’s snowy folds, 
As fair and pure as they, 
With faint, quick breath, and fluttering life, 
A slumbering infant lay. 


And gently o’er that tender form 
A manly figure bent, 

Gazing upon it earnestly, 
With eyes all eloquent 

With tenderness and extacy, 
As lovingly the light 

Fell on the softly parted lips, 
And brow of angel white. 


Life’s infancy and innocence, 
Life’s manliness and care, 

Were grouped within the quiet light 
Of’ that dim hour of prayer; 

And something of life’s blessedness 
Unto that hour was given, 

To win that bright, though erring star, 
To its high place in Heaven. 


His splendid dreams of boundless sway, 
Stood all rebuked before 

The simple sweetness of the smile 
That infant beauty wore ; 

And joyful ’mid the reverent calm, 
His angel radiant stood, 

And the love of God was at his heart, 
And of human brotherhood. 


0 call it brief, that transient ray 
Of good ’mid years of wrong, 
And weep that love should be so weak, 
And pride, and lust so strong; 
Yet spurn not thou, nor dare to scorn, 
The heaven-descended power, 
Which touched that proud, yet gifted heart, 
And glorified the hour! s. 





Sonnet. 


On the picture of the “Vinern, iNFaNT CHRIsT, AND St 
Joun,” by Raphael, at the Gallery of the works of the 
Old Masters,561 Broadway. 


Raphael! what untold charm isin thy line! 
Nature ne’er furnished that ideal grace ; 
But thou wert chosen by a lot divine 
The single limner of that holy face, 
Which even our highest fancy hardly can 
Image in mortal form to inward eye, 
Where perfect God mingles with perfect man ; 
Yet in thy portraiture we seem to pry, 
As through a veil half lifted. Hail, too, her, 
“ Blessed ’mong women,” in whose loving gaze, 
The mother struggles with the worshipper. 
Pure type of holy woman! if she raise 
Feelings unchecked, that lead the heart to err, 
Thou wilt forgive, O Son for thy fond mother’s 
praise. Cc. 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 


The Steamer America arrived at Boston from Liv- 
erpool on Tuesday night, after a passage of only ten 
days andeight hours. She brings seven days’ later 
intelligence from Europe, having left Liverpool the 3d 
inst, 


In IRELAND, the most important event of the day is the 
conviction and sentence of Joan Mircue ., for “treason- 
able felony.” When the verdict of guilty was rendered 
against him on Friday, the 26th ult. it produced a feeling 


of universal excitement; the court was thrown into con-. 


fusion ; but no overt acts took place to disturb the tran- 
quility of the city of Dublin. On the nextday, Saturday, 
Mr. Mrrcuext appeared to receive his sentence. His 
demeanor was firm and unyielding ; he spoke with his 
Usual energy and defiance of the authority of which he 
was the victim ; and showed by his manly bearing, in 
the midst of his adversaries, that his attachment to his 
Principles was not to be subdued by danger or suffering. 
He was then sentenced to transportation for fourteen 
years. He was immediately removed, under a guard 
of cavalry to a steamer of war, which was in waiting 
to’convey him to the convict depot, at Spike Island, in 











ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PRO 









the Cove of Cork. He arrived there on Sunday eve- 
ning, was atonce handed over to the Governor, made 
to put on the dress of the convict, and treated in all 
respects like an ordinary criminal, It is the intention 
of the Government, to carry into effect, the sentence 
against him of transportation beyond the seas; his 
| health, however, is greatly impaired by the sufferings 
he has experienged ; and hence, the design of setiding 
him to Norfolk Island is relinquished for the present ; 
and he is ordered to undergo his first year’s punishment 
at Bermuda, incarcerated on board a dock-yard hulk. 
The whole city of Dublin was in a state of fermenta- 
tion up to Sunday night ; this was succeeded by a stern 
and ominous silence ; ard the next act in the fearful 
tragedy will probably be of a darker character. The 
legality of the convictiquis openlyZdenied, as it is said 
| to have been procured *.. a patRed jury, from which 
the Catholics were excluded, The Repeal Acsociation 
have passed a vote by which the family of Mr. Mitch- 
ell was tobe adopted bythe people of Ireland, and a 
subscription raised for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
pense. The property of Mr. Mitchell has been confis- 
cated, the printing apparatus of his newspaper, the 
United Irishman, has been seized, and its publication 
brought to a close ; but arrangemehts are in progress 
for.bringing out a new Journal, devoted to the same 
cause, and if we may judge from its ‘title, the Jrish 
Felon, it isto be conducted in a spirit of still greater 
boldness and defiance than it predecessor. The re- 
marks at the Repeal Association, by Joun O’Connetn, 
on the adoption ot Mitchell’s family, are stated to have | 
been inflammatory, to the highest degree. They could 
not fail to have stirred up the hot Irish blood above the 
fever point of exasperation. ‘“ Never speak,” said he, 
“tothe Attorney General again. Spit in his face, as 
he has spit upon the Catholics. Be not struck down 
alone and single-handed. Band yourselves together 
as resolute, bold, and united Irishmen.” 

In Exevanp, Mr. Mitchell's conviction has inflamed | 
the symptioms of popular discontent. The Chartists 
have made violent demonstration in London, Bradford, 
Manchester, Leeds, and other places, but the tumults in 
every instance were speedily suppressed by the prompt 
action of the police, aided by the military. It is ad- | 
mitted, on all hands, that the people are suffering from 
the deepest misery, and itis thought, by many saga. 
cious politicians, that the Government will abandon 
the ground it has hitherto sustained, and engage in 
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| ly to the-establishment of the republic. 


| @ panic to the conservators of public tranquility. 


VIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 






The participation of Louis Biane in the conspiracy 
of May 15, is said to have been established in evidence 
before the Minister of Justice and the Attorney General. 


These functionaries have demanded of the Chamber per- 


mission to prosecute him,and although the Executive are 
said to be opposed to the proceeding, a Committee have 
been appointed to report upon the case. It is reported 
that Louis Blanc, Barbés, and Soubrier breakfasted to- 
gether on the morning of the 15th,and there concoct- 
ed the measures which Bave rise to the disturbances; 
but, atthis writing, our information is so vague and 
defective, that it will be wise to adjourn an opinion in 
regard to the true position of Blanc. 

In the excited discussion which took place in the 
National Assembly in regard to his impeachment, 
Banc himself strenuously disavows any connexion with 
the disturbances of the 15th. 
tribune he declared— 

“ That he stood there, not as a person accused, but as a} 
representative of the people. He asked, was it likely that 


he who had helped to found the republic would join in an 
attempt ¢gainst it? He had, all his lifetime, been en- 
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For the Harbinger. 
Samuel Lawson, 

OR, 

THE HISTORY OF AN INDIVIDUAL sour 


BY S. H. 
CHAPTER V. 


‘A friendless wartare ! lingering long 

Throngh weary day and weary year, 

A wild and many weaponed throng 

Hang on thy front and flank, and rear. "— Bryant 


LLOYD. 


We begin this chapter by the above quotation from 


one of our most beautiful bards, not because the pros- 


| perous days of young Lawson were now vanished, but 


because this was the first date of his departure from 


the generally received opinions of the denomination 


with which he was connected, and the commencement 


On being called to the} of a change in his theological opinions that was des 
| tined to make shipwreck of all his former ideas 


The leisure now afforded him was such as to enable 
him to look into a great variety of retorm subjects that 
were then flooding the New England States, but though 


gaged im proclaiming the sovereignty of the people, and | naturally of an enthusiastic temperament, he was ex- 


yet he 7 now accused of violating it by countenancing 
the invaifon of the Assembly which represented that peo- | 
ple. Whoever accused him of such conduct, lied in his | 
teeth (hear, agitation.) 
invasion of the sanctity of that Assembly had ta¢ 
ken plac, and for that citizens were now lingering in a 
dungeon—men who had devoted their efforts so powerful- 
But that did not 
prove that he was concerned in the scenes of violence | 
that had markedthat dreadful scene. He had been much 
calumniated during the last fortnight, had been the vic- 
tim of the most injurious imputations,and he rejoiced that 
this opportunity was afforded him of declaring the truth. 
No. The had not encouraged the people to invade the | 
Assembly. No; he had not joined in the attempt to op- | 
press.his colleagues. Yes; he had endeavored to per-| 
suade the infuriated crowd to leave the hall of sitting. 
(This was pronounced with great energy, the honorable | 
member <tamping and striking the tribune.) He resisted | 
the caii of the people, and went up to the President to 
obtain permission from him to speak. It was only after 
that permission that he had spoken. The honorable mem- 





nad always aimed at during his whole life.” 
tation followed this address.) 


The celebrated Grorer Sanp, it appears, has given 


is supposed to have been concerned in the plot of the 
15th, and accordingly, she received a broad hint that 
her “room was better than her company,” whereupon 
she tonk her flight to some cool, sequestered shade at a 
| distance from Paris, and, at the latest advices, the Re- 





some extensive schemes of emigration for their relief. 
Miserable palliatives, all! They will but “skin and 
film over the ulcerous sore,” while the deep source of 
the evil remains untouched. The just and scientific 
organization of labor, securing employment to every 
man, and guarantying to the laborer the fruits of his in- 
dustry, is the only remedy for the frightful social mala- 
dies which ages of transgression have inflicted upon 
England. She must accept the reconciliation of Cap- 
ital, Labor and Talent, asthe great problem is solved 
by Social Sgience, or she can find no salvation. Her 
fine projects of emigration, unless connected with the 


formation of Associative Colonies, will prove abor- | 


tions. 

In France no events of peculiar significance have 
transpired. Paris was tranquil, under the energetic 
protection of the National Guard. The workmen, in 
the employment of the State, exhibit great indignation 
atthe attempt of the Assembly and the Executive, to 
set aside the system of industrial organization proposed 
by Louis Blanc. The successor of Blanc in the Na- 
tional Workshops, Emile Thomas, was superceded in 
his office by two civil engineers, and after having been 
forced to signa resignation, was despatched to Bor- 
deaux, under the custody of two police officers. The 
workmen demanded his restoration ; this was not 
granted ; and since that time, the tendency to disturb- 
ance has been kept down only by the bayonets of the 
soldiery. Itisstated in the English papers that an at- 
tempt will be made to destroy this confederacy of 
workmen, amounting to not less than 120,000, who re- 
ceive wages from the State, by drafting a portion of 
them into the provinces. This is a parallel means with 
the English project of suppressing pauperism by emi- 


gration. The workingmen of Paris who achieved the 


Revolution of February, in the interests of the masses, | 


may be baffled and perhaps silenced for a time ; but 
unless their relations with the capitalist and bourgeoisie 
are equitably adjusted, the blood of both parties will 
again run down the streets of the city. The formida- 
ble agitator, Buanqut, is arrested, and this event, it is 
supposed, gives new assurance of the public safety 

The relations between the Executive and the National 
Assembly are temporarily settled. Forty members of 
the Assembly can demand the attendance of the Exec- 


utive, but not without guarantying them a special right | 


to be heard. The President of the Assembly is secur- 
ed in the right of issuing the requisite orders for the 
protection of that body, in extreme cases, without the 
intervention of the Executive. The Committee on the 
formation of a Constitution have unanimously reported 
m favor of one Chamber and a single President, both 
to be immediately elected by the people. The number 
of members to the Chamber is not decided. The 
President must receive at least two millions of votes, 
and is ineligible for a second term. 


|public was out of danger from her machinations. 
| Among other proofs of her guilty complicity, while 
| the ballot for the members of the Executive Govern- 
ment was going on, she was seen sitting on the grass 
| with Ledru-Rollin, in the little garden adjoining the 
| Salle des Pas Perdus,coolly smoking cigars. 


| Another iiterary celebrity, the historian Miener, has | 
j 
} 


savoring of constitutional monarchy in a letter on the 
| affairsof Italy, and has been forced to resign an office 
which he held in the department of Foreign Affairs, in 





i 


97 ult. It appears that a great number of mechanics 
| traversed the main streets, uttering seditious cries. 
large body of them came into collision with the civic 
‘guard. Afterstveral ot the latter had been seriously 
injured by stones, they charged the mob with fixed bay- 
onets and dispersed them. The rioters, however, re- 
assembled about midnight, and amid cries of “ Live the 
| Republic!” proceeded to erect barricades, chiefly with 
| the wooden booths erected for the great fair. The en- 


the garrison 


tire force of the civic guard and a part of 
were called out; they took possession of 


| 
' 


all the gates 


ber concladed by declaring that to suppose that he was | 
guilty of what was alleged against him, would be to sup- he deemed incompatible with the spirit of Christiani- 
pose that he had acted there in contradiction to what he | 
(Great agi- | 








A} 


It was true that a grave) ded themselves to his mind, 


| Capital Punishment and Non-Resistance. 


| not yet fairly seen all 


She | being uppermost in his mind, he needed only t 


| 


its connection with the unseen world. 


order to save himself from the indignity of a dismissal. | 
A serious riot occurred at Lerpsic on the night of the | 


tremely cautious in his reception of new doctrines 
But such was the plainness with which they commen- 


that they found a ready 


| lodgement in his breast, and upon the very first year 


of his settlement in New England, he delivered a series 
of lectures upon the several topies of Peace, Liberty, 
But he had 
the bearings of these subjects 
for his mind was yet bewildered by a false system of 
religion, which needed to be reméved before he could 
fell in 


Parker’s Discourse on Religion, which had a great ef. 


see clearly. [twas at thistime that he wiih 
fect upon his future opinions. 

The subject that at this time seemed to lie nearesi 
his bosom was that ofsectarianism. This he abhorred 
in all its forms and wherever it existed, Its existence 
ty. Finding it difficult to sustain an independent po- 
sition, he began to think seriously about leaving the 
It was to him a painful thought, bat truth 


be 


ministry. 


| sure of its possession to determine him to follow it. 


the 
conclusion not yet to abandon his work, and haying 
received an invitation from a neighboring town he re- 
moved thither and raised the banner of no sect but 
truth, no country but hamanity. 

His principal topic here, however, seemed devoted 


But after advising with his friends he came to 


in consequence of the circumstances under which he 
was placed,and to the peculiar development of his 
mind,to the doctrine of the immortality of the soul,and 
This doctrine 
was new to many of those he addressed,his society con- 


come under suspicion, on account of some expressions; *#Sting mostly of those of what are called the old schoo! 


of Universalists. But converts were added to his 


faith and success crowned his efforts, only a few con- 


| demned him, who feared the effect of his preaching 


would be to destroy the distinctive name of their de- 
nominational church, and that it would be converted 
into a Unitarian one 

But notwithstanding these expostulations he was 
not to be turned aside. But finding it difficult to sus 


tain himself in such a position without being too much 


| identified with the denomination, and being more in 


of the town, and charged the rioters in all directions. 


The insurgents fired on the civie guard, who returned 
| shots, and succeeded in capturing and destroying the 
About 2A. M. onthe 28th, tranquillity 

A great number of persons have been 


| barricades. 
was restored, 
It was feared that the disturbances would be 


arrested. 
renewed on the night of the 28th. 


sympathy with another he relinquished his Letter of 
Fellowship to those who granted it. He proposed te 
his people to give them the reasons that led him to 
take such a step on the next succeeding Sabbath, but 
upon some objection being made thereto, he accepted 
of aninvitation to deliver the same in the Unitaria: 
Church, at which place a crowd came to give their at- 
tention, notwithstanding the great inclemency of the 
weather. His new friends then took him under their 


care, and but three weeks had elapsed after the clos- 


‘ing of his ministry among his former people, when he 


In Iray an engagement of great severity has taken | 


place between the regniar troops of the Milanese, and | 


‘some Austrian insurgents, near the Lake of Idro, in 
| which the latter were victorous. 

In Rome acollisionis imminent. The retrograde 
party, including a certain number of the cardinals, are 
| attempting tosow dissensions amongst the ranks of 
‘the National Guard. 


been plotting to carry off the Pope to Subiaco, with a 


For some time past they have 


view of exciting the sympathy of Europe in favor of 
his Holiness, and against the Roman people. “God 
| grant,” says the Constitutionnel, “that blood may not 
already have flowed in the streets of the Pontifical! 
city.” 


Prussia has withdrawn her troops from Jutland. In 
Berlin there was a violent riot on the 26th. The pop- 
‘ulace was charged by the National Guard ; many per- 
sons were wounded ; but it does not appear that any 
| lives were sacrificed. ‘The tumult continued until ear- 
‘ly the next morning. 

It is statedy under date of May 29, that a collision 
had taken place between the Danus and the GeRMANs | 


About 7,000 were engaged on each | 


at Sunderlitz, 
side, and after a general slaughter, the Germans retreat- | 
ed with a loss of 1,000 men, and 7 pieces of cannon. 


| of 


first made his appearance in the town of H., a des- 
cription of which was given in the opening of the 


present narrative 


CHAPTER VT. 
“My sou! is not a palace of the Past, 
Where outworn creeds, like Rome’s gray senate, quake 
Hearing afar the Vandal’s trumpet hoarse, 
That shakes old systems with a thunder-fit ; 
, The time is ripe, and rotten ripe, for change— 
Then let it come.”"— Lowell. 

The next day after the funeral, which has been be 
fore described, the young clergymen made his appear 
ance in the pulpit. It being a fine day and the peopl 
generally pretty punctual in their attendance at church 
Young and old were in their 


seats at the appointed time. 


the house was thronged 
All were eager 

hear the first words that flowed from the preacher's 
His subject was the nature, design and missior 
On the latter point he observed 


lips. 
Christianity. 
among other things that it was not its mission to mak« 
converts to one particular form of religion but to in- 
crease the amount of practical righteousness, to pro- 
mote purity, justice and a tranquility of mind under aji 
the adverse scenes of human life. It was the idea of 
universal righteousness, purity and trust, for which it 
had been sent. “I cennot expect” said hé@, “ to make 
you all agree with me in al! 


will exist some differences of opinions as there are ci 


minutie of faith; there 
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one Sun and let that be the good Spirit thatqules all, 
perfects all, and by the beauty of whose beamings,| 
lights every heart upturned to him.” 

His discourse seemed to have,met with universal ap- | 
proval and it is said that even before the commence- 
ment of the afternoon session that it had been already 
determined in the hearts of the people that he should 
be their next pastor. 

Time passed on, all seemed to be enthusiasm to- 
wards the young preacher, until at length the time 
drew nigh for his Installation. Several months had 
already flown, during which time the young preacher 
had made very frequent application of the doctrines of 
Christ to the politics and customs of society. No bit- 
terness appeared in his speech, and though some fear- 
ed to prophecy the result of such boldness yet there ex- 
isted but few signs of dissatisfaction. Only one reck- 
less spirit was aroused. He was one of that class who 
had substituted a political leader in the place of Christ, 
who would make Christ himself kneel before that per- 
sonification of cruelty, lust and oppression. The young 
clergyman had called in question, though in very mild 
language, the piety of slave-holding and of a slave- 
holding religion, believing, that Christianity should be 
applied to politics as well as to every other act of the 
individual. It was with a recklessness that exhibited 
the baseness and impurity of his own heart that he 
pursued the young stranger, and no means, no matter 
how shameless were resorted to, to destroy his influ- 


eeneeenineeensienteecenens 


ence and impair his usefulness. 

The day of Installation finally arrived. Most hearts 
seemed filled with joy, but there was one heart that, 
notwithstanding the popularity he enjoyed, that was 
filled with pain, it was that, that beat beneath the 
breast of young Lawson. The reason was briefly 
this—young Lawson having imbibed the principles of 
the different reforms of the day, thought at first that 
he might identify them with the principles of Religion, 
exhibiting them as the natural blossoms of the tree of 
righteousness that had been planted by Christ, and that 
thereby considering them in the light of the brother- 
hood of man and as the fruit of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion, that they at least would call for no great out- 
cry against them. But judging from his partial expe- 
rience and his enlarged information, he soon found that 
the people of ali denominations, made up as they are 
of representatives of. all the political parties of the 
day, were alike hopeless in their present organized 
sondition. They were all willing to hear sin denoune- 
ed in the abstract, but could not bear to have the ap- 
plication made to men in all their varied capacities. It 
was the growing realization of this thought that trou- 
bled his breast. 

Though the mind of young Lawson was busily en- 
gaged in examining the merits of different systems of 
reform in the domain of theology, yet he did not trou- 
bie his people with the weekly result of his investiga- 
tions, but confined himself to the enforcement of the 
ideas of religious truth as he had received them, the 
plain practical teachings of Christ and to their appli- 
cation to the men and institutions by which we are 
surrounded, to the proper development of thought from 
the centre and in the pure spontaneous action of the 
soul in the daily beautifying of life. But he had avoid- 
ed, as yet, being connected with parties, relying simply 
upon the power of truth to effect the great work of 
reform by creating a healthier individual culture. He 
was still entangled in the false philosophy of the age, 
having not yet perceived that the true question of the 
age was not to determine a solution of the question 
whether a slave-holder or any other man who com- 
mitted crime could be a christian, or how much sin a 
man might commit under given circumstances and be a 
member of a Christian Church,but whether an individual 
could be a man and commit any wrong, or whether 
there was any standard higher than absolute Justice and 
Purity. 

Thus it was that while all without seemed joyful 
and hopeful to other’s eyes, his own soul was oppress- 
ed. It paied him now in the full tide of success, to 
declare things he knew would produce estrangement. 
But humanity being uppermost in his mind, the truth 
must he declare. He saw all around, though unseen 
to other eyes,a mighty group imploring him to speak. 
There was the slave crying for liberty, and many an 
emaciated form with pleading eyes and imploring looks. 
He could not resist. 

Day by day this duty seemed clearer to him. He 
soon became acquainted with the fate of all reformers. 
The very idea of a reform, signifies a remedy for 
some abuse deeply wedded to the affairs of life and the 
hearts of men, to remove which abuse is always sure 
to bring a bitter and protracted opposition. He-had 
ceased to judge of people by the ordinary standard of 
morals, for if reformers are to be judged by the stand- 
ard of the times in which they live, in what other light 
can we regard Jesus Christ than asa blasphemer and 
sinner or Galileo, than as an ignoramus or conceited 
fool? They are wanting in knowledge of the first 
principles of christianity, who judge of any reformer 
ty the generally received standard of learning, morals, 
or religion. But people generally believe in old proph- 
ets and saints, and not in present ones, otherwise they 
would see how the same circumstances that attended 
their lives would attend the lives of those who live in 
the present age. 














They bejieve in sin, but it is the sin 
the old Jews committed eighteen hundred years ago. 
They believe in Christ, the one the Jews crucified, but 
not in his spirjt that strives in the nimeteenth century, 
that moves and controls the different reformatory move- 
ments of the day. The Christians of this era live 
among the graves of the Jews, perceive no falsities! 
but those they committed and suppose that the race of 


do not understand how every age has its sins and er- 
rors, and that it is the work of the true man to live up 


to the spirit of the times, nor do they comprehend | ket court.” “ So 
how the spirit of true religion is continually taking up- | gratified allusion to the racket which his witticisms con- 


on itself new forms, keeping its spirit always fresh, and 
making its mission always needed. 

Thus he labored, but by continued mental exertion 
and perplexity of mind occasioned by the growing con- 
viction that the ministry was a false place for a reform- 
er, his health failed him. In this crisis he sought re- 
lief in the sweet shades of L , a beautiful water- 
ing place in the state of New York. Here he roamed 
anid its majestic groves and leopard colored rills, giv- 
ing himself up to thought and relaxation of mind. 

To be Continued. 
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Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s First Introduction to 
Charles Lamb 





It was at the beginning of the year 1815, that I had 
first the happiness of a personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Lamb. With his scattered essays and poems I had 
become familiar a few weeks before, through the in- 
strumentality of Mr. Barron Field, now Chief Justice 
of Gibraltar, who had been brought into close intima- 
cy with Lamb by the association of his own family 
with Christ’s Hospital, of which his father was the 
surgeon, and by his own participation in the “ Reflec- 
tor.” Living then in chambers in Inner Temple-lane, 
and attending those of Mr. Chitty, the special pleader, 
which were on the next staircase to Mr. Lamb’s, I had 
been possessed some time by adesire to become ac- 
quainted with the writings of my gifted neighbor, which 
my friend was able only partially to gratify. “ John 
Woodvil,” and the number of the “ Reflector” en- 
riched with Lamb’s article, he indeed lent me, but he 
had no copy of “ Rosamund Gray,” which I was most 
anxious to read, and which, after earnest search through 
all the book-stalls within the scope of my walks, I 
found, exhibiting proper marks of due appreciation, in 
the store of alittle circulating library near Holborn. 
There was something in this little romance so entirely 
new, yet breathing the air of an old acquaintance ; a 
sense of beauty so delicate and so intense; and a mor- 
ality so benignant and so profound, that, asI read it, 
my curiosity to see its author rose almost to the height 
of pain. The commencement of the new year brought 
me that gratification ; I was invited to meet Lamb at 
dinner, at the house of Mr. William Evans, a gentle- 
man holding an office in the India House, who then 
lived in Weymouth-street, and who was a proprietor of 
the “ Pamphleteer,” to which I had contributed some 
idle scribblings. My duties at the office did not allow 
me to avail myself of this invitation to dinner, but I 
went up at ten o'clock, througha deep snow, palpably 
congealing into ice, and was amply repaid when I 
reached the hospitable abode of my friend. There 
was Lamb, preparing to depart, but he stayed half an 
hour in kindness to me, and then accompanied me _ to 
our common home—the Temple. 

Methinks I see him before me now, as hé appeared 
then, and as he continued, with scarcely any percepti- 
ble alteration to me, during the twenty years of inti- 
macy which followed, and were closed by his death. 
A light frame, so fragile that it seemed as if a breath 
would overthrow it, clad in clerk-like black, was sur- 
mounted by a head of form and expression the most 
noble and sweet. His black hair curled crisply about 
an expanded forehead ; his eyes, softly brown, twin- 
kled with varying expression, though the prevalent 
feeling was sad ; and the nose slightly curved, and del- 
icately carved, at the nostril, with the lower outline of 
the face regularly oval, completed a2 head which was 
finely placed upon the shoulders, and gave importance, 
and even dignity, to a diminutive and shadowy stem. 
Who'shall describe his countenance—catch its quiver- 
ing sweetness—and fix it forever in words?’ There 
are none, alas! to answer the vain desire of friendship. 
Deep thought, striving with humor ; the lines of suf- 
fering wreathed into cordial mirth; and a smile of 
painful sweetness, present an image to the mind it can 
as little describe as lose. His personal appearance and 
manner are not unfitly characterized by what he him- 
self says in one of his letters to Manning of Braham 
—‘a compound of the Jew, the gentleman, and the 
angel.” He took my aim, and we walked to the Tem- 
ple, Lamb stammering out fine remarks as we walked ; 
and when we reached his staircase, he detained me 
with an urgency which would not be denied, and we 
mounted to the top story, where an old petted ser- 
vant, called Becky, was ready to receive us. We were 
soon seated beside a cheerful fire ; hot water and its 
better adjuncts were before us; and Lamb insisted on 
my sitting with him while he smoked “ one pipe,”— 
for, alas! for poor human nature; he had resumed his 
acquaintance with his “ fair traitress.” How often the 
pipe and the glasses were replenished, I will not un- 
dertake to disclose; but Ican never forget the con- 
versation ; though the first, it was more solemn, and in 
higher mood, than any I ever after had with Lamb 
through the whole of our friendship. How it took 
such a turn between two stfangers, one of them a lad 
of not quite twenty, I cannot tell ; but so it happened. 
We discoursed then of life and death, and our antici- 
pation of a world beyond the grave. Lamb spoke ef 
these awful themes with the simplest piety, but express- 
ed his own fond cleavings to life—to all well-known 
accustomed things—and a shivering (not shuddering) 
sense of that which is to come, which he so finely in- 
dicated in his “* New Year's Eve,” years afterwards. 
It was two o'clock before we parted, when Lamb gave 
me a hearty invitation torenew my visit at pleasure ; 
but two or three months elapsed before I sawehim 
again. In the meantime, a number of the “ Pamphle- 
teer,” containing an “ Essay on the Chief Living Po- 
ets,” among whom on the title appeared the name of 
Lamb, and some page or two were expressly devoted 
to his praises. It wasa poor tissue of tawdry eulogies 
—a shallow outpouring of young enthusiasm in fine 
words, which it mistakes for thoughts—yet it gave 
Lamb, who had hitherto received scarcely civil notice 
trom reviewers, great pleasure to find that any one re- 
cognized him as having a place among poets. The 
next time I saw him,he came almost breathless into 
the office, and proposed to give me what I should have 
chosen as the greatest of all possible honors and de- 
lights—an introduction to Wordsworth, who, I learned, 
with a palpitating heart, was actually at the next door. 
I hurried out with my kind conductor, and a minute 
after was presented by Lamb to the person whom, in 


_ THE HARBINGER. 
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From the Dublin Journal. 
The Kings of the Soil. 
Black sin may nestle below a crest, 
And crime below a crown; 
As good hearts ’neath a fustian vest, 
As under a silken gown. 
Shall tales be told of the chiefs who sold 
Their sinews to crush and kill, 
And never a word be sung or heard 
Of the men who reap and till? 
I bow in thanks to the sturdy throng 
Who gfeet the young morn with toil ; 
And the burden I give my earnest song 
Shall be this—Tue Kines or THe Sor! 
Then sing for the kings who have no crown— 
But the blue sky o’er their head— 
Never Sultan or Dey had such power as they, 
To withhold or to offer bread. 






ment created by his volleys of puns. ‘What is your 
calling and oceupation, my honest man?” he once 
asked a witness, “ Please your lordship, I keep a rac- 
do I,” rejoined Lord Norbury, in 
stantly excited in court. It was an appropriate joke at 
the burial of a joking, hanging judge—that jest of a 
putcher’s apprentice that Brophy, the dentist,told me. 
When they were burying Norbury, the grave was so 
deep that the ropes by which they were letting down 
the coffin did not reach the bottom of it. The coffin 
remained hanging at mid depth, while somebody was 
sent for more rope. “ Aye,” cried a butcher’s ’pren- 
tice, “ give him repe enough, don’t stint him! He 
was the boy that never grudged rope to a poor body !” 
It is told of Lord Norbury, that when passing sentence 
of death on a man convicted of stealing a watch, he 
said to the culprit, “ My good fellow, you made a grasp 
at time; but, egad, you caught eternity.” —O’ Daunt’s 
Recollections of O’ Connell. 
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Tue Sweet Pea.--Those who have not examined 
this flower should do so. The seed parts, which re- 
quire protection, are securely inclosed in the central or 
lower petal, called the keel, from its resemblance to 
the keel of a boat. Over this is placed a little roof, as 


‘ 


Proud ships may hold both silver and gold, 
The wealth of a distant strand ; 

But ships would rot, and be valued not, 
Were there none to till the land. 

The wildest heath, ahd the wildest brake, 


a shelter from rain, composed of two other petals, pla- Are rich as the richest fleet, 
ced in a sloping direction, which are called the wings. For they gladden the wild birds when they wake, 
And give them food to eat. 


fected sufficient for thMpurpose @for man’s best inten- 
tions seldom carry his exertions beyond the point he 
believes to be requisite ; and even in that degree ol 
perfection he is usually defiflent. But not so the wis- 
dom and unbounded beneficence of the Divine Being. 
His care exceeds our conceptions. Even in the flow- 
er before us, the very wind is debarred from ruffling 
its beauty or distarbing its operations. Over the wings, 
as previously noticed, is erected a single broad petal, 
called the standard or banner. The whole flower is 
raised by a long flower-stalk, to which it is attached by 
a short, soft and flexible pedicile or secondary flower- 
stalk. Thus elevated,.the sweet pea blossom becomes 
avane. The rude blast that would injure it, blowing 
on its standard, turns it from the wind and preserves it 
from harm.—Sat. Magazine. 


And with willing hand, and spade, and plow, 
The gladdening hour shall come, 

When that which is called the “ waste land” now, 
Shall ring with the “ Harvest Home!” 

Then sing for the kings who have no crown 
But the blue sky o’er their head— 

Never Sultan or Dey had such power as they, 
To withhold or to offer bread. 
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Siete Livine.—Before Pius 1X. applied the axe to 
the numberless abuses which he found spreading even 
to the very steps of his throne, he commenced with 
that which was nearest to him, his own household. 
Sixty horses were fattening in the royal stables. “These 
are too many by half,” said the pope, and thirty of 
them were immediately sold for the benefit of the poor 
of the city. His establishment he also reduced to the 
number absolutely necessary. Enormous sums had 
been lavished in keeping up the pontifical gardens ; he 
modified the system, without in the least degree dero- 
gating from their beauty or utility. “I ama priest of 
Jesus,” he said to his clerk of the kitchen, “and nota 
Lucullus. Serve me in future as a poor priest.” From 
that day his table has been furnished with only three 
plain dishes, and very ordinary wine. After a long 
conversation with Cardinal Gizzi one evening, upon 
the subject of the reforms he contemplated, he asked 
for some lemonade. His valet retired to give the ne- 
cessary orders, and in the course of a few minutes the 
servants entered, bearing two splendid gilt trays laden 
with refreshments of every description, and prepaied 
as if by enchantment. “I only asked for some lem- 
onade, said the sovereign pontiff. “It is true, most 
holy father,” they replied; but we have only con- 
formed to the prescribed ceremonial, and according to 
custom have to offer to your highness these various re- 
freshments.” “ Very well,” replied the pope, “ be good 
enough te bring me a lemon.” It was brought imme- 
diately. “ Now give me the sugar, and a glass of wa- 
ter.” ‘Then, having made the lemonade, he added, 
“Take away these dishes ; distribute the refreshments 
they contain to the first poor persons you find upon the 
place of Monte Cavallo; give each of them ten baiocci, 
and for the fuiure never offer me anything beyond that 
for which I ask: Go!”—The First Year of the 
Pontificate. 


Human wisdom for gy stopped here, as having ef- 





Lanp Sur Exrraorpinary.—Culbone, Somerset, 
Eng.—-The residents at this beautiful and romantic 
place, almost close to the residence of Lord Lovelace, 
near Porlock, Somersetshire, were thrown into great 
consternation yesterday week, by an avalanche of about 
eight acres of Culbone Wood forced toward the sea. 
The land moved about one hundred yards, taking the 
trees, &c., with it, down to the water’s edge, and cut- 
ting away the lower road to the romantic little church. 
The trees are now standing and looking prosperous on 
the beach, where some of them must have sunk sever- 
al hundred feet. It has a very picturesque appearance, 
and looks asif it were a little island. It is quite im- 
possible to make another road where the old one to 
Culbone stood. We have not heard of any personal 
injury being sustained. The caverns beneath this wood 
were,many years since, the resort of smugglers.— 
Bristol Mirror. 





Gerorce II. anp Famity.—George the Second loved 
pleasure just as much as Charles the Second, and ha- 
ted business just as cordially. His consort, a woman 
of great sagacity and ambition, patted his profligacies 
on the back, overlooked the wife in the queen, made a 
mere nonentity of her husband,—and, confiding in 
Sir Robert Walpole, ruled the country like a second 
Queen Elizabeth, assisted by Lord Burleigh. No wo- 
man ever made greater domestic sacrifice to attain the 
ends of her ambition; but beyond sagacity and daring 
there is nothing to admire about her. Religion was 
with her a mere state observance ; and her placing Dr. 
Butler, the author of the “ Analogy of Religion,” as 
clerk of the closet, was a mere pretext to preserve the 
decencies of the palace in the eyes of those who were 
not anxious to look very far. Her eldest son, the 
Prince of Wales, (the father of George the Third.) 
wasa heartless profligate ; the younger son, the Duke 
of Cumberland, the so-called hero of Culloden, was 4) hotel—hustling each other to get the preference—one 
cold-blooded soldier; and her unmarried daughters, displaying his English with “ God save the queen ros 
who lived with her in the palace, were trigid creatures, | bif” another smiling amiably in one’s face ; and oth- 
without wit, without beauty; and, notwithstanding | or, kicking and cuffing, as people who had a prior 
their position and some hints given to the contrary, right, and must relieve us of encroachers. Then off 
there is reason to believe without admirers.—Athene-| we went briskly through the Ezbekeeveh, under the 
- deacias, past the water-carriers, with their full skins 
on their left shoulder, and the left hand holding the or- 
ifice of the neck, from which they could squirt water 
into the road, or quietly fill a jar at pleasure ; past the 
silent smoking party, with their long chibouques or 

ntine nargelehs; past the barber, shaving the 
head of a man kneeling and resting his crown on the 
barber's lap ; past the veiled woman with her tray of 
bread, thin, round cakes; past the red and white stri- 
ped mosque, where we looked up to the gallery of the 
minaret, in hope of the muezzin coming out to call the 
men to prayer ; passed a handsome house or two, with 
its rich lattices, its elaborate gateway, and its shade of 
trees in front, or of shrubs within the court, of which 
we might obtain a tempting glimpse ; past Shepherd’s 
hotel, where English gentlemen might be seen going 
in and out, or chatting before the door; past a row of 
artisan dwellings, where the joiner, the weaver, and 
the maker of slippers were at work, with their oriental 
tools, and in their graceful oriental postures ; and then 
into the bazaars.—Eastern Life, by Miss Martineau 
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Donxkey-r1piInc in Carro.—I never tried it out of 
Egypt, except for a few miles in Palestine ; but I do 
not suppose it is the same thing anywhere else. The 
creatures are full of activity; and their amble is a 
pleasant pace in the streets. The little rogues of don- 
key-boys were always ready and eager, close by the 





Tue Icartan Cotony.—An esteemed friend has sent 
us some interesting information in reference to the Ica- 
rian Colony in Texas, respecting which a paragraph 
appeared’in yesterday’s paper. He says of the mem- 
bers of this new Colony.—WN. O. Delta. 


They are no more or less than a detachment of a col- 
ony of Communists, sent on by Cabet “ to make straight 
the ways of the Lord,” and found a new Jerusalem in 
the fruitful wilds of Texas. They are the pioneer sec- 
tion which left France, about the close of January, ar- 
rived here in the middle of March, immediately took 
steam to Shreveport, and, by wagon transportation, 
struck into Texas. The second section, to be immedi- 
ately followed by the third and last, headed by the ver- 
itable Cabet himself, was on the point of leaving France 
when the downfall of Louis Phillippe took place. The 
part they (the Communists) have acted in the recent 
important events in France, is well known. 

Cabet, who plants himself in the attitude of an ex- 
pounder of our Savior’s doctrines, about the close of 1847 
addressed his sectarians in a very able pamphlet, in 
which, after some apposite allusions to the precept of 
Christ, “‘ When they persecute you in this city, flee ye 
to another,” he proclaims to the Communists or Icari- 
ans that the day has come to leave France, and settle 
in a part of the United States, to be called Icaria. He 
declares, in his manifesto, that it is not to be a partial 
attempt, nor a small emigration, as upon calculations 
which canvot deceive him, he relies upon a number of 
20,000 Icarians, able and. willing to go to their new 
home—an army of mechanics, in every branch, ready 
to settle the fourdation of a new people and State. 

How far the attempt has been partial may be inferr- 
ed from the fact that the head is in Texas—between it 
and the trunk rolis the broad Atlantic—while the tail 
has wriggled “some” in the spasmodic efforts of our 
democratic friends across the blue waters. 

Cabet had stated that they “were not a mob without 
ideas,” induced by wretchedness to better their person- 





A Lonpon Printine Orrice in THe Mornine.— 
By eight o’clock the whole body have arrived. Many 
in their costume resemble common laborers, others are 
better clad, several are very well dressed, but all bear 
in their countenances the appearance of men of con- 
siderable intelligence and education. They have scarce- 
ly assumed their respective stations, when blue mugs, 
containing each a pint or half a pint of tea or coffee, 
and attended either by a smoking hot roll stuffed with 
yellow butter, cr by a couple of slices of bread and 
butter, enter the hall. The little girls, who with well- 
combed hair and clean shining faces bring these re- 
freshments, carry them to those who have not break- 
fasted at home. Before the empty mugs have vanish- 
ed, a boy enters the hall at a fast walk with a large 
bundle under his arm—of morning newspapers ; this 
intellectual luxury the compositors, by a friendly sub- 
scription, allow themselves to enjoy. From their co0- 
nection with the different presses, they manage to ob- 
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al condition, but a fraternity of mechanics, full of heart, 
intelligence and information, to raise the new structure 
of society, and indeed I conversed with one or two of 
the Apostles, and found them full of the manly simplic- 
ity and stern enthusiasm of the primitive Christians— 
thinking with one faith, swayed by one motive, “ the 
realization of the idea,” as they said, in this free coun- 
try, in which there were no dynasties to hamper its ap- 
plication and development. 


all the world, [ venerated most, with this preface,— 
* Wordsworth, give me leave to introduce to you my 
only admirer.”"—The Letters of Charles Lamb. 





Lorp Norsurny.—The seemly gravity of the bench 
was in the hands of a bad keeper when committed to 
the care of Lord Norbury. All who remember him as 
he presided in court, can bear witness that nothing ap- 


tain the very earliest copies, and thus the news of the 
day is known to them—the leading articles of the dif- 
ferent papers are criticised, applauded, or conderned— 
an hour or two before the great statesmen of the coun- 
try have received the observations, the castigation, oF 
the intelligence they contain. One would think thet 


compositors would be as sick of reading as a grocer’s 
boy is of treacle ; but that thisis not the case is prov 
by the fact, that they not only willingly pay for thes 
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rs, but often indemnify one of snark. bet often indemaityens of whelrown com- | wretched d own com- 
etary 8 giving up his time in order to sit in the mid- 
die of the hall on a high stool and read the news aloud 
to them while they are laboring at their work ; they 
will, moreover, even pay him to read to them any new 
book which they consider to contain interesting infor- 
mation! It of course requires very great command 
of the mind to bevable to give attention to what is read 
from one book, while men are intently employed in the 
creation of another. The apprentices and inferior 
workmen cannot attempt to do this, but the greater 
number, astonishing as it may sound, can listen with- 
out injury to their avocation. Very shortly after eight 
o’clock the whole body are at their work, at which it 
may be observed they patiently continue, with only an 
hour’s interval, until eight o’clock at night —Quarter- 


ly Review. 


New Pxorsssion 1n Paris.—Upon a brass door-plate, 
in the Rue de pacer! in Paris, is inscribed, ‘‘ Ambrose 
Fortin, Fourte€nth.” Upon the common superstition 
that thirteen is an unlucky number at table, this gentle- 
man has founded the profession of dining out—holding 
himeelf ready, at his lodgings, from six o’clock till eight, 
in full dress and appetite, to receive any summons and 
fill a vacancy at any table. His fitness for his profes- 
sion consists, moreover, in unsuspected morals, and 
complete acquaintance with the topics of the day. He 
passes his mornings in collecting the political hearsays, 
the private scandal, the bon mots, and the rumors of 
forthcoming gateties. He begins to converse whenev- 
er looked at by his host, and ceases and eats whenev- 
er the attention is withdrawn, or when areal guest has 
any thing to say. 

For this ready supply of a very common necessity to 
dinner-givers he makes no charge, as he unites with his 
profession that of wine recommender, and is paid hand- 
some sums by different owners of vineyards for speak- 
ing his mind as to the wines he finds on the different ta- 
bles to which he thus has professional access. There 
are five well known professed quatorziemes (fourteenths) 
in Paris, and as it is estimated that there are 500 hou- 
ses in that city where dinner parties are given, the | 
tal number of “ thirteen” happens often enough to give | 
full employment to these. It is supposed, indeed that 
the profession will be largely increased before the pub- 
lication of the next census of trades in the almanac. 
Monsieur Fortin is described asa very handsome young 
man, of dignified manners and unstaggerable self-pos- 
session, an ornament to any table, and claiming no sub- 
sequent acquaintance, unless by the expressed wish of 
his employer.— English paper. 
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Tue Pancake.—Why was a pancake made circu- 
lar? Why might it not have been, for all mere edible 
purposes, a square, an oblong, a cube, a polygon, an 
isosceless triangle, or like one of those odd French 
guafres that the venders squeeze out from a pair of | 
tongs into a vile carricature of a curricomb modelled 
in batter? But it was fashioned like unto none of 
these. It had all the deep significance of an Egyptian 
hieroglyph, and therefore it was bound, as by a Mac- 
beth injunction, to ‘‘ take any shape but that.” Listen 
—it was bounded by a ring, as the emblem of eternity; 
it was circular, on account of its dedication to Pan the 
universal, and as the mystic symbol of the world itself, 
it was round. Aye, in a pancake have we the very 
rolling territory on which we live, move, and have our 
being figuratively shadowed forth. Is not sdgar and 
lemons—the sweet and acid concomitants of the dish 
—a faint type of the mingled good and evil found with- 
in the world? Is not the main secret of the relish 
which attends upon the junction of the two antagonis- 
tic elements, to be solely traced to this union of two 
opposing qualities? And is it not so with life? "oth 
not the good absorb and mellow down the evil, and 
doth not the evil give an extra appreciation to the 
good? Are not the two visibly dependent on each 
other for their mutual benefic influence upon the heart ? 
and is not the real source of our mundane delights to 
be traced to the intimate blending of these antithetical 
compounds? Already must the reader perceive a pan- 
cake rising in his estimation, and growing up into the 
dignity of a fine moral preacher! We boldly assert 
that he who is a lover of pancakes must be a lover of 
human nature also. The annual custom of banquet- 
ing off the one, engenders the habit of critically con- 
templating the other.—The Mirror. 
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Gatvanic Srecracies.—Mr. J. S. Paine, optician, 
of Worcester, Mass., has invented something new in 
the way of spectacles. He has constructed that part 

ofthe bows holding the glasses, and the bridge of two 
metals, viz: silver and zinc—and he is confident of 
having thus achieved an important improvement by an 
uninterrupted flow of electricity, which he believes in- 
vigorates the eyes and actually relieves them from a 
world of small physical annoyances, independently of 
waning vision. By touching the tip of the tongue on 
the nose piece, an unmistakable sensation is produced, 
and a flash of light is instantly perceptible. Mr. 
Paine thinks that he feels a cool current constantly 
passing by the orbits while the glasses are worn. Like 
a genuine Yankee, he secures a patent, of course, and 
if the discovery equals his expectations, the millions of 
spectacle wearers of all countries will soon begin to 
pay tribute to New England ingenuity. The subject 
is one that should command the attention of physi- 
cians, since a new province for exploration is exposed 
to view.— Medical and Surgical Journal. 





The Miseries of London. 

The following is a description of a single lane called 
Church Lane in the city of London, within the limits 
of St. Giles. Not long sinee the London Statistical 
Society appointed a committee to examine the sanitory 
condition of this lane. A member of that committee 
furnished the following fact. 

The lane is three hundred feet long and contains 
thirty two houses. Itis lighted by three gas lights, 
and water is supplied three times a week, but no tanks 
or tubs were to be found. _I will simply give two. or 
three houses that we visited, as a fair average of the 
whole. Many things are too disgusting to enter the 
columns of a newspaper, and therefore I shall only give 
some of the leading facts. The first house that the 
‘Committee visited contained forty-five persons, only 
six rooms and 12 beds—windows broken in—filth 
abundant. In the second there were fifty-six persons 
and only thirteen beds. 

In the third there were sixty-one and nine beds, av- | 
eraging nearly seven to a bed. And these of all ages 
sexes and conditions. -This is as horrible a state of| 
things as ever one could i imagine to exist, and as it is a 
real stern fact, there is no virtue in shutiing one’s eyes 
toit. A majority of the windows were broken, and 
the cold night winds could not fail to sweep in, and in- 
flict colds and consumption upon the inmates. The 
©ccupation of this miserable class are of great variety, 
Some fruit dealers, some sweeps, some knife grinders, 
Some meéndicants, some crossing sweepers, some street 
singers, and many thieves and prostitutes. 

he committee say in their report :—In these 
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wretched dwellings all ages and both sexes, fathers and 
daughters, mothers and sons, grown up brothers and 
sisters, stranger, adult males and females, and swarms 
of children—the sick, the dying and the dead, are herd- 
ed together with a proximity and mutual pressure 
which the brutes would resist ; where it is physically 
impossible to preserve the ordinary decencies of life, 
where all sense of propriety and self-respect must be 
lost. Such i is the state of Church Lane! Would that 
it were atone in its notoriety ! Alas! there are many 
others quite as bad. But how much these poverty- 
stricken beings are to blame for their state is a solemn 
question to answer. 


A New Tale of a Tub, 


While at Venice, Lord Byron’s fondness for aquatic 
excursions, which he engaged in almost daily, was very 
near proving fatal to himself and hiscompany. Every 
one was eager for the honor of attending him; and: 
there was not a gondolier in Venice. or a mariner in 
the Adriatic, who did not look upon the English lord as 
one of their own fraternity, and would have run any risk 
to oblige or serve him. He was very partial to the 
island of Sabioncello, which lies in the neighborhood 
of the city of Ragusa. He generally went thither ina 
four-oared gondola, in company with the Marchioness 
G , and two or three friends. His writing mate- 
rials he took care never to be without, and the lady 
took a sketch book; she had a gogd taste for landscape 
painting. A curious incident once occurred on one of 
these voyages ; there are several small islands on the 
way, and they often touched at them to refresh, shoot 
or fish, for afew hours. The lesser Grossa isa rock 
barely covered with verdure, and not more than half a 
mile long, and about as much in breadth. Early one 
day they landed on it, and as there was a fine spring 
near its centre, where the only shelter from the sun can 
be found, under some bushes, they resolved to dine 
near that spot. The gondoliers were set to work, light- 
ing fires and cooking fish,and all the party enjoyed 
themselves for two hours without reflection or care. 
When they thought of embarking, lo! the boat, which 
was but slightly made fast to the rocks, had drifted out 
tosea, and they beheld her the sport of the waves, 
full two leagues from land. They were twenty miles 
from Sabioncello, and the islands near were not inhab- 
ited. His lordship laughed heartily at the dreadful 
visages of his companions ; but it was really no laugh- 
ing matter, as boats or vessels very seldom came near 
the place. They had guns and ammunition, fishing 
tackle in plenty, and some provisions ; but in the boat 
there was a store for a week, for which they might 
sigh in vain. They began by erecting a flag-staff, on 
which they hoisted a white silk cloak belonging to the 
lady, as a signal of distress, and by the means of cloaks 
spread over the bushes, they formed a kind of a tent, 
and had no alternative but to wait patiently until they 
should be starved to death by cold or hunger, or relieved 
by some chance vessel observing their signal, and hear- 
ing their guns, which they fired at intervals. The 
weather was fine, and the tent being occupied by the 
lady, the gentlemen slept around, like Bedouin Arabs 
inan encampment. While their spirits aud wine held 
out they were not much depressed ; but two nights 
passed in this situation put them all in a state of alarm, 
and they began to think of making a raft, but not a 
stick thicker than a man’s thumb. grew on the place. 
To swim from isle to isle was impracticable ; and even 
Lord Byron began to look despondingly, when a Ven- 
etian nicknamed Cyclops, from being blind of an eye, 
suggested a plan, and at once stimulated by the great- 
ness of the reward held out to him, and by his own 
sense of danger, proceeded to put it into immediate ex- 
ecution. Sabioncello was ill supplied with water, and 
they had brought a cask to fill, at this spring ; this they 
contrived to cut through with thelr knives, and with a 
couple of sticks for paddles, Cyclops placed himself in 
a tub composed of one half of the cask, and to their 
great joy it floated with him very well. With a little 
spirits to comfort him he launched out to sea, in this 
novel bark, rolled along at a terrible rate for an hour, 
when getting into a current of great rapidity, was hur- 
ried out of sight. As the current set in for the main 
land, they dobted not that he would be able to get as- 
sistance, and they were right; for on the following 
morning before daybreak, Cyclops returned, to their 
inexpressible joy, in a six oared galley, with an ample 
store of fruits and wines to recruit their drooping and | 
exhausted natures. 
beyond the island of Sabioncello, and landed at Macar- 
lisa, not far from Ragusa, having made a voyage of 
thirty miles in sucha vehicle as never man before float- 
ed so far in. 
when they returned to Venice purchased him a new 
gondola, and called her The Tub, in memory of his 
exploit, of which he was justly proud and vainglori- 
ous. 








i eeteenenneneeneneeeneeel 
Home Truths: — 

The following are extracts from the speech of the 
Rev. Mr. Magoon, of Cincinnati, made at the Anniver- 
sary of the New York Baptist Bible Society : 

‘It seems strange to me that we serape every cent 
we can reach to send the Gospel to our very antipodes, 
and forget those who come to our own land to make 
their homes. Do the Catholics build schools and col- 
leges?) We maydothesame. Let us meet them in 
kindness, in philanthropy, in discussion, and win them. 
Should a Catholic build on one corner of my house, an 
Infidel on another, and a Jew in front, when I came 
forth from my morning devotions I would say, Good 
day, to each, and pray that God would bless them all. 
When another speaker told of the persecution of Bap- 
tists by the French King, he might have gone farther— 
he might have told how a man rose in Paris and bat- 


tled nobly and successfully for their cause, and that | 


man was a foreigner everywhere—it was Cremieux, 
the Jew—subsequently called in the Providence of God, 
to be Minister of Justice. It is our privilege to give 
all men freedom to worship God. If they are in error 
we may’pity them, but should never abuse. But the | 
greatest obstacle to be removed is defunct Protestant- 
ism ; Evangelism congealed. Some men came to the 
West who had the odor of sanctity, who had, perhaps, 
been active class leaders on this side of the mountains, 
but they had left all the Christian heat they ever had 
behind them ; they were volcanoes burnt out. They 
would stop in some devoted place and settle down, the | 
select wheat of God’s harvest, predestinated from all 
eternity to sit in their infernal laziness while the world 
was perishing around them. They are the fossil re- 
mains of Pharoah’s lean kine ; 


glory from man.” 

In reference to the kind of preachers received at the 
West, he says : 

“The education soaked in from the outside, like a 
Thompsonian bath, is useless there. ‘There is no field 
for such preachers, Black-board knowledge and Latin 
roots, 


He had been carried in his tub | 


Lord Byron paid Cyclops liberally, and | 


possessed of a vis iner- 
tie almost sufficient to stop the wheels of the Almigh- 
ty’s chariot of mercy, and banish every ray of His |) 





emptiness in the head, green glasses over the | 


BBINGER. 


Seotch ell pungtion sy’ they want men like Ring- | 

gold’ 8 flying artillery, who know how to load and fire | 
in the hottest of the fight. There is no need to wait 
for a church to call a pastor in the West ; he can call | 
his church himself. With a log cabin for a vestry, he 
ean have around him a cathedral whose arches were 
wrought and wreathed, whose roof was adorned in the 
way the temples of Greece never knew ; the blue sky 
is visible through its dome, the setting sun streams in 
between its pillars, and there, in a garb as simple as 
the sublime truths he tells, he can preach the Word of | 
Life ; there is no need of fine linen in double quantity; 

linen under and linen over his garment; he will not 
want two shirts 9 





The recent atte empt of the Communists and Associ- 
ationists to produce anarchy and confusion has tended 
to strengthen the powers of the National Assembly 
anc the new Executive Government of their appoint- 
ment.— Transcript. 


What the Associationists have done to awaken the 
small spite which some American editors always show | 
in coupling them with the communists and anarchists 
of France, we cannot imagine. The *y receive no such | 
treatment in the French journals, but are recognized as | 
the firmest friends of peace, order, and the present | 
National Assembly. They have exerted a more efli- 
cient influence for peace and order than any other | 
body of men in Paris. This the Transcript might | 
know, and we suspect it does. Why should it descend | 
to a deliberate and wilful falsehood in order to defame | 
some of the most amiable and worthy citizens among 
us? Is it a born slave, that it should indulge in such a | 
vice? When it can put its finger on the first syllable 
in a French paper accusing the French Associationists 
of sucha crime, people may have some reason to be- | 
lieve it, but not before. —Chronotype. 

ET 
Col. Webb and Horace Greeley. 


A tall, showy, military figure, with a slight impedi- 
ment of gait, is entering a private box: Colonel James | 
Watson Webb, chief editor of the Courier and Enqui- | 
rer. Mr. Polk ought to have given him the appoint- 
ment of general during the Mexican war; the whigs| 
would have lost an eloquent champion, the democrats 
an able opponent, by his necessary silence. He boasts 
his military knowledge, thanks to his cadet-ship at 
West Point, and some subsequent service. He has told 
you more than once that he prophecied the details and 
result of the present conflict from the beginning. Webb | 
is the prince of propriety, a most judicious politician. 
He is a courteous debater, and his paper is rarely the 
vehicle of personal assault and malevolence. He in- 
clines to Gen. Scott as the choice of his party. He is 
going to give Mr. Clay the go-by, but—prince of pro- 
priety—he will do so in such a polite manner that he 
will offend no one but Greeley. Webb and Greeley, 
though both whigs, are antipodes, If the Courier and | 
Enquirer ever displays ill-temper, it is exhibited to- 
wards the Tribune. Its pleasant, short-sentenced but 
long and suggestive leaders, lose their character of dig- | 
nity when the rival paper is their theme. Greeley isa 





sort of universal radical. He is an Abolitionist, a Four- 

ierite, a Grahamite, an Anti-renter, an Anti-monopo- 

list, a Teetotaller a believer in hydropathy, phrenolo- 

gy, mesmerism—what not! Ever inextremes! But 

he.is siacere, whole-souled, warm-hearted, philanthrop- 

ical—earnestly and passionately devoted to the pro- | 
gressive improvement of humanity. His heart is such | 

| at you cannot but love him, and his mind is so active, | 
and of so high an order, that you could not despise him. 
He cannot easily be vanquished in discussion—he can 
never be silenced. He has the unspeakable advantage 
on his side which attaches to liberalism, to catholicism, 
to the advocacy of the rights of the Many. There is 
a sunshiny, hopeful spirit pervading his writings—poet- 
ically practical—which is exceedingly contagious ; and | 
ere you are aware, in spite of the whisperings of pride, | 
the prejudices of education and association, nay, the | 
convictions of reason, you find yourself sympathising 
with him, if not a canvert to his plausible and well- | 
meaning doctrines. His negligent,care-for-naught per- | 
sonal appearance—which is an outward revelation of 
the inward independence and honest abhorrence of pre- 
tension and hypocrisy——commends him to the masses 
His hair is prematurely grey, for he certainly has not | 
passed his fortieth year. He has an intellectual face, | 
by no means so unprepossessing a3 is commonly repor- | 
Though undoubtedly the poorest re -ader 











| te od. and 


| spe aker that we ever heard, there are few more popu- 


| lar leeturers—such is the pith, the matter in all he says. | 
| You forget his halting, school-boy whine 1m his sinceri- 
ty, and the deep thoughtfulness and christian philoso- | 
|phy of his essays. Greeley is devoted to Mr. Clay | 
from principle. He often foretells the advent of the | 
blessed Reign of Peace, when bayonets shall be con- | 
verted into ploughshares, the drum to cymbals, and | 
fortresses shall be turned into Phalansteries. Men in | 
love with the old order of things, and who hate noisy 
moral revolutions because they are conducted in a sort | 
{of mob-like way, will — Greeley, and those who | 
| be long to his school of politico- philosophy Webb is | 
{his most formidable, vigilant, and insatiable opponent 
| From existing indications, the former will quietly relin- 
quish Genera! Scott, passing over to General ‘Taylor. 
Greeley will back Mr. Clay to the last moment.—J/ome 
Journal. 


Christmas.—17%4. 

On that day, the stores and works in New York 
| were nearly all shut up, few belonging to the Friends 
in Pearl-street excepted. Then, men had time to wor- 
ship God ; now, they have only time to worship Maim- 
mon—the golden calt in Wall-street. Then, we had | 
only two Banks, and not one Broker; now, we have 
thirty Banks, and ten times ten score of Brokers. | 
Then, the floors were scrubbed and sprinkled with | 
white sand from Coney Island ; now, they are covered | 
with cloth from Brussels and carpets from Turkey. | - 
Then, the people were happy ; now, they live in splen- 
did misery. Then, when the ladies had the headache, | 
they dipped their heads in a pail of cold water and were | 
j}cured ; now, they pour out a bottle of Cologne water 
| to the cost of fifty cents, and yet the pain remains 
Fitty years ago, I never heard of a bottle of Cologne | 

being in the city ; now, Iam told that two hundred | 
| thousand dollars are spent annually on this useless drug. | 
| Fifty years ago, the daughters of able merchants and | 
thriving mechanics would sing withthe spina ig whee! | 
and weave on the loom, hke the daughter: 
when Rachel wasa girl and Jacob stood by his mother’s 
knee ; now, they sit humming the French eir and | 


jingling the piano, until they get the vapors in the ‘| 
en stoc kings and 











of men, 


| bosoms. Then, the lasses wore woo! 
double-soled shoes, and lived to be eighty; now, they 
wear silk stockings and satin shoes, and before "the y 


have lived half their days the doctor and the grave- | 
digger riot over their graves. ‘Then, if we took a no- 

a to get married, we finished our day’s work at 7 
M., as usual, got supper at 8, put on our Sunday 


eyes, dyspepsia in the stomach, and a diplo.na in the coat, and the lassie on her summer hat, and at 9 we 


hand, do not suit the people ; they want what the 


walked to Rev. Dr. John Rogers’, in Pine-street, or 


| general festivity. 


land the 


| na-like expression of serenit 


| hair through which shone the gilt arrow, 


younger sang her her praises, 


| throng—a wild 





| Rev. Bishop Provent’s, in Vesey-street ; the Bishop’s 
or the Doctor's man-servant and maid-servant were al- 
ways dressed by 8, and ready to officiate as_bride’s- 
maid and groom’s-man; and from their long experi- 
ence in such matters, the -y could act their part up to na- 
ture. A Spanish dollar was the regular fee. We 
then walked home alone. Having caught the bird, we 
took her to the nest we had prepared for her. Perhaps 
we began with three rush bottomed chairs, at twe nty 
cents each ; it was one more than we wante d; and we 
had our room, though small, to ourselves: our hearts 
knew their happiness, and no stranger intermeddled 
with our joys. Now, the bachelor of thirty-five takes 
his bird of fifteen to the public table of Madame B ’s 
boarding-house, or that promiscuous group in Howard’s 
Hotel, where she suffers from the stare of some impu- 
dent, brainless blockhead, or is put to the blush by the 
insolent titter of a set of black whiskered, most con- 
summate fools ; and this is the refinement of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Now, my young friends, don’t you think our old, 
sober-sided mode of doing this business was more nat- 





| ural, more pleasant, and more economical than the 


present bombast and gingle fashion? Why, | have 
known a parson to get a check of $500 for buckling a 
couple together. Fifty years ago, we got married, with 
all the sober realities of life om our backs, and at 8 
o'clock found our breakfast ready, for the first time, by 
the hands of her we loved best. In this there was a 
pleasure unspeakable and sublime. On Wednesday 
we changed our nether frock, soiled with brick dust, 
coal smoke, or the labor of the plane, and perhaps a 
rent in the sleeve, or a button gone astray. On Sat 
urday night we found the shirt clean and neatly folded, 
the rent mended and the stocking neatly mended, ma- 
king them look a’mest as gude as new. ‘This was the 
labor of love. A bachelor has this done for money, 
but the washerwoman embezzles his stockings, tears 
his collars, throws his vest tothe winds, because she is 
a hireling. The money spent by your young clerks and 
mechanics, for board, washing, mending, tear, wear, 
and cabbaging, political clubs and smoking Spanish 
cigars, is more than sufficient to support himself and 
an industrious wife. Fifty years ago, Mrs. Washing- 
ton knit stockings for her General; now there are not 
fifty ladies in the city who can play that part, and hun- 
dreds know not how the apple gets into the heart of 
the dumpling 

Young folks smile when their grandfathers tell of the 
happy days of Auld Lang Syne. But certain it is that 
fifty years ago the people of New York lived much 
happier than they do now They had no artificial 
wants; only two banks; rarely gave a note; but one 
| small play-house ; no operas ; no ottamans ; few sofas 
or side boards ; and perhaps not six pianos in the city 
Now, more money is paid to servants, in some of 
these five story houses, for rubbing, sc rubbing and pol- 
ishing of brasses and Gerniture<ioe wiping, dusting, 
and breaking glasses and china—than it took to sup- 
port a decent family fifty years ago —Laurie Tedd 


mr re 


A Metancroty Weppinc.—“ Love,” says a popular 
writer, “is a fiery and fierce passion everywhere ; but 
we who live in a favored land know very little of the 
terrible effects it sometimes causes, and the bloody 
tragedies it has a thousand times produced, where the 
heart of man is uncontrolled by reason of religion, and 
his blood 1s heated intoa feaver by the burning sun that 
glows in the heaven above his head.” Of this I had 
many instances, during cur short campaign amongst the 
wild Calabrians. On eatering a little hamlet, at the 
base of the hills which rise between Policastro and 
Crotona, I found that a marriage had just been cele- 
brated ; and all the inhabitants of the place were making 
merry on the occasion. Rustic tables were spread un- 
der the shade of orange trees, and baked meats, rice, 
milk, fruit, and other simple viands, were displayed in 
profusion. The happy peasants welcomed me joyous- 
ly, and invited me to tarry for a time, and partake of 
I dismounted, and was led forward 
by a crowd of rus*ics to the place of honor beside the 
most respected guest—the parrocchiano, a venerable 
and silver haired brother of San Francesco, who had 
just united the young couple. After touching our 
glasses, and tasting the wine, we stood up to observe 
the dancers, who were performing one of their spirited 
national measures, to 
zampogna. The bridegroom, a stout and 
handsome woodman, arrayed in gala attire—a parti- 
colored jacket, scarlet vest, and green breeches—the 
knees of which, like his conical hat, were gaily decor- 


ated with knots of ribbons—was dancing with his 
| bride, little dreaming that a malignant rival scowled 
from the orangery close beside them. As usual, the 


bride was the object of greatest interest ; she possessed 
beauty of form, delicacy of feature,and a soft Madon- 
y and modesty, which, set 
off by her smart Italian costume, rendered her. quite 
bewitching. A piece of white linen was folded square 
on her head, and fel! with a fringed edge over her 
shoulders, half concealing the heavy braids of ebon 
whose bulb 
would to-morrow be expanded. Large dark, but dowa- 
cast eyes, a small rosy mouth,a dimpled chin, and a 
beautiful bosom, were among those charms with which 
the woodman’s bride was gifted—doubtless, her on'y 
The old people clapped their hands ; while the 
accompanied with the 
music of flutes and mandolins. The measure was the 
provincial tarantella ; one which requires the utmost 
agility, the movements increasing in rapidity as the 
dance approaches its termination At the moment 

when the music was tlie loudest, and the joy of the 
| ds incers and reve! lers ul its he ight, the sharp report ot 
a rifle shot, fired from the orangery, startled the joyous 
shrieking laugh was heard, and the 
unhappy bride fell dead at the feet of her husbatid.— 
A Campaign in Calabria 
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From the Dublin Nation 
Sympathy. 
0, would there were some one fond and fair 
Leaning o’er my solitary chair, 
With her jasmin breath against my cheek, 
Looking o’er the book I daily seek-- 
One to answer full my faintest tone 
In a gentle cadence of her own— 
One to enter soft my inmost cells, 
Like a tuneful bee the frailest bells 


For the glorious book’s too much for one, 

As for one poor planet the glorious sun— 

The transeendant rush of Heaven’s breeze 

Fills me with o’erabundancies— 

Happy! might I halve its mystic joy 

With a breast that knew no harsh alloy 

Might I rid me of it: irksome might 

In the sou! of some one kind and bright. c 
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.course has been demagogical in the extreme, and he 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights, fraud, , @ gambling spirit in trade, 
reckiess adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new application 
vf Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wiriwm Evcery Caannine. 











7" We have recently forwarded bills to several of 
our subscribers, from whom we hope that we shall re- 
ceive prompt returns. We flatter ourselves that they 
are asill able to spare us, as we are tospare them, and 
that the new friends, whose names we are daily receiv- 
ing, are not to take the place of our old readers, with 
whose names our subscription list has long been hon- 
ored. 

a 
The Affiliated Unions, 

We publish on the last page of this week's Harbin- 
ger a list of the Loca Unions, affiliated with the 
American Union or Associationists, according to a 
vote of the Executive Commirres, at their meeting 
in May. We subjoin a list of the Treasurers, which 
isas complete as we can make it at presewt. We 
shall be obliged to the respective Unions named in 
the list, for an accurate report of the names of their 
officers, and earnestly hope that they will comply with 
our request, at their earliest convenience. Will they 
please add to their communication, the date of their 
organization and the number of members? 

LT 
Our Politics, 

The two great political parties in this country have 
each made their firat moves, in the coming contest for 
superiority. They have nominated their presidential 
candidates; they have unfurled their banners with 
such devices as they could find; and they have begun 
the warfare which is to place one or the other in a four- 
year’s possession of Power. 

But one thing is peculiar to both sides in the ap- 
proaching battle. They fight merely for Power, and 
not at all for Principles. Never before in the history of 
political controversy, has there been exhibited such a 
plentiful lack of great and vital aims. The objects for 
which they contend, though seldom very elevated or 
comprehensive, are vague, narrow, mean and empty 
now beyond all precedent. The soul of the whole 
matier appears to have died out, and left only husks 
and cut straw for the nutriment of the combatants. 

Look at it fora moment! The Democrats, after a 
piece of adroit jugglery at Baltimore, by which the 
great State of New York was trepanned out of her 
thirty-six votes, have selected as their file-leader one 
General Cass of Michigan. Does he represent any 
principle? None whatever, unless it be the principle 
of slavish subserviency to his own interest, which has 
been the only end to which he has been steadfast 
throughout his career. Having in early life made him- 
self rich by speculating in the Public Lands, he subse- 
quently disgraced this nation by pretending to repre- 
sent it in France, where he beslavered Louis Philippe 
with the most fulsome flattery, while he maligned the 
republicans, who have lately given such noble eviden- 
ces of their true ends and hopes. In the Senate, his 


is now, after taking decided ground to the contrary, 
the sworn adherent of the slaveocracy of the south. 
How has the great Democratic Party,—the party 
which has boasted of Jefferson and Jackson as its 
chiefs,—fallen to the earth? 

But have the whigs done better? Not a whit! 
They, too, have sacrificed at the shrine of availability 
thei most cherished and distinctive principles. The 
old captain, under whom they have served in a siege 
much longer than that of Troy, is thrown overboard at 
a moment’s notice, and a new man, who refuses to 
adopt their principles, who rejects their party nomina- 
Gon beforehand, and who even treats them with deri- 
ston and scorn, is put forward as their standard-bearer 
in the coming fight! Gen. Taylor, we believe, is per- 
sonally a man to be respected ; but he has never ren- 
dered any service to the whig party, he has professed 
himself quite ignorant of the merits of the political 
questions of the day, he isa soldier and a slaveholder, 
and could only have been selected by the whigs be- 
cause his recent military services have given him a 
sort of popularity with the lower orders of the people. 
This is a reckless abandonment of al! their high pro- 
tessions—a voluntary putting aside of character and 
honesty for the sake of a probable success. 

What, then—and this is the important question,— 
what does all this mean? Why do we, who steadily 
keep aloof from political disquisitions, speak thus freely 
of the movements of these parties? Because these 
movements have great meaning in them, because they 
most intimately concern our own peculiar cause, be- 
cause they show us, in a word, that Politics are dead, 
and that the people begin to feel that something higher 
and deeper is needed than mere political nostrums. 
The people are deserting the old parties, the old or- 
ganizations are breaking up, the old party rallying cries 
aresmitten with impotence, and the whole free mind of 
the country is looking out for something better. Yes, 
this is the lesson that is taught us by recent events. 
That Politics which thinks it has done its whole duty 
when it has put up or put down a monstrous Bank, 
which higgles whether a tariff of duties shall be thirty 
or fifty per cent., but which refuses to touch nearly all 
the vital topics of the times,—has lost its vitality, has 
fallen into decrepitude, is stricken with death. It has 


not force enough to rally the masses. Al! sides are dis- 
satisfied ; and noble, honest minds everywhere are 



















































spite of repeated and most clear corrections. 
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compelled either to remain inactive or to waste their 


- |energies and votes on small and inefficient sectional 


and sectarian efforts. 

Well; could there not be in this crisis a fusion of 
all the better elements of the various parties into a new 
and nobler party—into a more universal and progres- 
sive body? Not mich, of course, could be done in 
this way at once, but a beginning could be made, which 
should have a glorious ending. It seems to us that out 
of the dissatisfied whigs, the barn-burning democrats, 
the National Reformers, the Liberty men, and the 
friends of the Organization of Labor, a party might be 
formed whose influence in the future councils of the 
nation would be tremendous. ‘There are great and 
living principles enough among them to be constituted 
into the nucleus of a mighty unity. By modifying 
some and adjusting others to the state of present opin- 
ion, they might be made to cohere into a system of 
political doctrine, which would command the assent of 
an imposing majority—at least at the North. Leta 
selection be made of whatever is still good jn the old 
parties, and let this be vivified by an infusion of vital 
sap from some of the new ones, and what a combina- 
tion could be made! Is there anything under heaven 
which couid resist a band of men going forward with such 
motives, as the Freedom of the Public Lands,—no 
slave territory,—the Rights of the States and town- 
ships, and the Organization of Labor? Yet all these 
principles readily coalesce, and could be combined, 
without the sacrifice of fundamental convictions on the 
part of any. 

ee 
The Magnanimity and Honesty of the Boston Transcript. 

We have tried to think well of the editor of the 
Boston Transcript. When he has persisted in calum- 
niating us by misrepresenting the aims and doctrines 
of Associationists, and by charging upon our friends in 
France, a participation in the disorganizing schemes of 
Blanqui and others, we have charitably hoped that only 


his ignorance was to blame, even while he sinned in 


But that 


excuse is now put out ol the question ; that gentle- 


man’s sincerity has recently been tested, and we regret 


to say with what result. 


During the forenoon of Saturday, June 3d, we hand- 


ed to the editor of the Transcript a copy of the Res- 
olutions passed at the recent meeting of Associationists 
in Boston, telling him that they contained our own 
careful statement of our position as Associationists to- 
wards the revolutionary movement in France, and re- 
questing him, as an act of justice,to lay them before 
his readers, as an offset to the misrepresentations and 
calumnies contained in his paper. 


The editor was somewhat confused, but finally ask- 


ed how he had misrepresented us. We answered, by 
confounding us with Communists, &c., and entered 
into a brief, but clear explanation of the difference be- 
tween Fourierists and Communists, and of the gene- 
ric meaning of the term Socia/ists, as covering all who 
recognize the social problem, even Lamartine and Du- 
pont (de I'Eure.) We also stated our points of dissent 
from Louis Blanc. 


The editor replied that it was not easy for him to 


make all these little distinctions ; that he had to make 
up the news hastily from the English papers, &c., &c. 


We reminded him of the well-known unreliableness 


of the English press upon these subjects ; to which he 
assented ; challenged him to show a single French pa- 
per of any party, which speaks of the Associationists 
as others than the friends of order; and suggested 


whether it was not the duty of editors to seek to en- 


lighten their readers on these points, instead of gra- 


tuitously increasing the confusion? ‘This, of course, 
he did nat deny. 

He then desired to know how far we recognised the 
Fourierism of the Chronotype. 

We answered: ‘‘ Mr. Wright has never formally 
acted with us; he has never joined any of our socie- 
ties or unions; yet we do understand him to have ac- 
cepted our leading ideas of Social reorganization ; and 
he has commenced the advocacy of them pretty strong- 
ly of late,as you must have seen.” 

« But he is so personal, so abusive.” 

“ We do not justify personality in this, or in any 
other controversy. With the editor of the Chrono- 
type’s manner of conducting we have nothing to do, 
and are not answerable for it. We think him usually 
on the right side of the argument, honor his frank and 
fearless devotion to truth, while we regret this tone of 
which you speak.” 

“ But no man can be a sincere advocate of any cause 
who will use that tone.” 

«“ We know Mr. Wright to be sincere, and we know 
he would make any sacrifice to what he believed to 
be the truth. It is his misfortune, perhaps, that he has 
not all that sense of delicacy which some have, that 
his paper sometimes smacks ot the arena of newspa- 
per controversy rather than of what you would call the 


' culture of a gentleman.” 


«“ Well—you are unfortunate in such an advocate.” 

«“ We are very well content with his advocacy, on 
the whole. We do not think his severity to the authors 
of newspaper attacks and calumnies upon Associa- 
tionists has equalled them in the article of personal 
And we instanced some of the sneers which 
had appeared at various timesin the Advertiser and 
even in the Transcript, and spoke of the injury they 
did to persons, 

Finally the editor said: “J will read over these 
Resolutions, and I will publish either the whole of 
them, or the principal! part, the substance of them, at 
any rate, as much as we can find room for. But, we 
cannot afford much space to these controversial mat- 
ters.” 


abuse.” 





{ 


We replied that we did not offer them as controver- 
sy, but only as statements of facts; that we had no 
controversy with him, were not seeking to convert him 
to our opinions ; but merely asked the liberty of say- 
ing in his columns what our opinions were, since those 
columns had attributed to us opinions which we never 
held. “ You were under no obligation to notice us or 
our opinions at all ; but inasmuch as you have under- 
taken to represent us,and have represented us wrongly, 
we do hold you bound now to publish our own state- 
ment of our own position. In common justice and in 
honor, you can do no less.” 

Here we left him. The whole conversation had 
been temperate, but firm, on our side ; courteous, and 
seemingly with a disposition to do what was right, on 
his. 

How was his promise fulfilled? We relied upon it, 
asupon the honor of a gentleman. ‘For several days 
the Transcript had not a syllable upon the subject ; 
neither the resolutions, nor the least allusion to them, 
appeared. Finally, on the outside of the paper, as if 
half-hoping to escape observation, appeared a little 
quibbling, prevaricating, sullen paragraph, to the ef- 
fect that the distinction between the different Social- 
ist Schools, was too slight to justify a busy editor in ta- 
king ary notice of it. 

This is the magnanimity of the Transcript, when 
proved to be inerror. This is the way it nobly makes 
amends to fellow-citizens, whom it has (ignorantly or 
not) misrepresented in a way injurious to their charac- 
ter andstanding. Having ventured deeper and deep- 
er into the he, and having been convicted of it, it knows 
or dares no better policy, than to stick to it. Having 
indulged in sneers and misrepresentations of a minori- 
ty, for the amusement of the majority whom it courts, 
it has no idea of giving up its game, at any appeal of 
justice or of honor. - 

The influence of the Transcript, and of the whole 
time-serving host of similar papers, great and small,— 
all small when measured by the moral standard-—we 
do not value ata pin’s weight. They add no strength 
to the convictions of any honest mind. They flatter, 
and live by flattering, the prejudices of the thoughtless 
and unfeeling. Their staple is selfishnes¢, and their 
most solid discourse a very transpicuous but doubtless 
very profitable cant. 





Edinburgh Review. 

Scott & Co., with their usual promptitude, have re- 
issued the last number of the Edinburgh Review. It 
is a good mumber, on the whole, containing a variety of 
interesting articles. The first on Plato is not equal to 
the subject, though very ambitious in style and man- 
ner. Another relating to those used up literateurs 
Coleridge and Southey, furnishes several new personal 
details. There is also a pleasant dissertation on the 
object of Shakspeare’s “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 
But the most valuable article in the number relates to 
the French Republicans, in which the history of that 
party is given with some English prejudice, yet with 
tolerable accuracy. We make one extract from this, 
for the benefit of those American editors who have not 
yet found out whether there wasany Socialism in the 
late revolution. 


“ Without accusing the party (the Republicans) of 
any inclination to terrorism, which it must be confess- 
ed they resolutely abjure in their writings, although 
they find some palliation for the difficulties of a tre- 
mendous period, yet it is, we think, unquestionable that 
Robespierre, of all the old republicans, is the great ob- 
ject of their admiration ; and there isno saying what 
direction their political conclusions might have taken, 
had not the principles of the party been most power- 
fully affected by the introduction of an element hither- 
to, at least in such a form, altogether unknown. 

“This element was the project of Social reform. 
At the revolution of 1830 the theorizings upon this pro- 
ductive subject had been principally confined to the St. 
Simomans, who had monopolized such discussions, 
while they left affairs more purely political to the con- 
sideration of others. Any person at that time think- 
ing strongly upon the condition of society would have 
betaken himself,-not to the liberal party, but to the 
followersof St. Simon. A very intelligible kind ot 
fraternization, however, soon occurred between the 
theorists of the two parties. The sympathies of the 
Republicans went clearly with the St. Simonians at the 
trial of Enfantin and his brethren ; the names of some 
of the most celebrated Socialists are found in the list 
of the prisoners at Lyons; and several leading char- 
acters, including M. Carnot, the member of the pres- 
ent government, appear, either simultaneously or suc- 
cessively, as St. Simonians and Republicans. At the 
moment we are writing, too, the sufferers in the cause 
of ‘‘cialism are coupled with the sufferers in the cause 
of Republicanism, by the committee appointed to 
award the acknowledgements of the nation to its ben- 
efactors. But it was not until the dispersion of the 
family of Menilmontant by judicial decree that the 
doctrines of these speculatists were cordially taken 
up, worked out,and adopted as fundamental princi- 
ples by the Republican party. In the very heat of the 
fermentation of July, when it was still conceivable that 
Lafayette might preside over a French commgnwealth, 
Bazard had repaired to the old chief with a scheme 
for regenerating society on St. Simonian principles ; 
but even the experience of 1793 had not prepared the 
general for any such propositions as these; and he 
shrank in undisguised amazement from their audacious 
novelty. Norhad any perceptible progress towards 
these opinions been made within the next twelve 
months ; for the points touched upon by the Republi- 
cans in their first public defence were exclusively na- 
tional and political, and, at the first insurrection of 
Lyons, it was remarked that individuals of republican 
opinions were ranged indiscriminately with or against 
the workmen,—a circumstance which it is conceived 
could not have occurred had the sympathy oi the par- 
ty with the owvrier class been what it was subsequently 
professed to be. 

“ But when the consideration of these Social doctrines 
was once taken up by the Repulicans, they soon guper- 
seded in their esteem all other matters of discussion. 
As distinguished from old Republicanism, Socialism— 
that is to say, the science of reconstructing society on 
entirely new bases—is represented as a higher grade 






in the mystery of politics ; and asan exalted deve! 
opment of the principles hitherto proclaimed. Par. 
ticular forms of government or constitution are com, 
pletely subordinated to considerations regulating th. 
social relations of citizens; and it seems in 
the arguments, that when such relations have been 
placed upon a proper footing, the good government of 
the country will follow quite naturally as a matter of 
course ; inasmuch as any buta truly popular and ey. 
cellent administration would be incompatible in its 
existence with the order of things supposed. [tig ry. 
markable, that one of the most prominent members of 
the present Provisional Council—M.de Lamartine_ 
joined the Republican party expressly upon Socialis, 
principles ; though he was, in this respect, in advanc, 
of the body to whom he thus carried the powerful aid 
of hisname. It is especially, and by way ot compli. 
ment, observed, that whereas most Republicans at that 
moment confined their ideas to the substitution of , 
consul for a king, M. de Lamartine became, from , 
Legitimist, at once a Social Reformer, and presented 
the spectacle of a convert in his novitiate outstrip. 
ping his seniors in their common studies.” 
A 
Considerant. 

It appears by the recent news that Considerant ha, 
been appointed one of the Committee, chosen bw the 
National Assembly of France, to prepare the new con. 
stitution of the Republic. This fact in itself show, 
that the Fourierists, of whom he has been the chief fo, 
the last seventeen years, are not regarded in a very sus. 
picious light by the French Nation. His profound 
thought will render his services invaluable in the prep- 
aration of the organiclaw. By the way, how do th 
Transcript and Express account for it, thata majority 
of this Constitutional Committee,—the most importan; 
of all the Committees,—are Socialists of one kind o 


another. It is very strange, isn’t it, in a country wher 
Socialism is dead ? 





The American Review. 

The number for June is about as common-place 
as these monthly magazines usually are. W: 
should perhaps except an article headed « Athe. 
nian Banquets” which displays a fine classic taste 
—a schoiarly taste but not a very original one 
There is also a dissertation on Societary Theories, 
which is original, though not at all classic or scholarly 
It opens by confounding the Communists, the St. si. 
monians and the Fourierists, and is a pleasant ani 
singular jumble of ignorance, mistake, and wilful mis. 
representation. Whata pity it is that men who allow 
themselves to write on a subject do not first inform 
themselves of the very elements of the subject. This 
writer, one Mc Masters, said to be a young Catholic 
priest, though we hope the Catholic Church is too ex. 
cellent an institution to hold many such disciples—th: 
writer, we say,seems to have as much knowledge of 
the real philosophy of socialism as Tom Paine had of 
Christianity. We need only add in regard to the spiri 
of this article, that the writer endeavors to show that 
Mr. Godwin adopts the religious scepticism of Owen, 
in the face of the positive declaration which he makes 
onthe 114-117 pages of his “Popular View.” One capa- 
ble ofsuch a gross falsification is capable of almost any 
mora] atrocity. But we are used to such things, and 
look upon them rather with contempt than indignation 
The pretended argument before us, however, has’ no! 
sufficient force even to awaken either feeling. [tis 
simply ludicrous in its perfect ignorance. 





(> Our readers will miss the valuable contributions 
to the Harbinger of our friend and fellow-laborer, Mr 
Cuaries A. Dana, who sailed last Saturday for Havre 

| in the Steamer United States, with the intention of 
passing several months in Paris. Mr. Dana has bees 
one of the Editors of the Harbinger, from its com- 
mencement over three years ago, and by his know- 
ledge of Associative science, his fine literary taste, hi 
varied classical accomplishments, his keen critical acu- 
men, and his rare energy of thought and expressio0, 
has greatly aided to give our Journal the enviable rep- 
utation which it has succeeded in attaining, in spite of 
the obloquy and misrepresentation,with which the prit- 
ciples to which it is devoted, are received. We trsi 
however, that on the whole, our readers will lose 10 
thing by his absence,as we shall still make the de 
partment of foreign affairs, with which he was spec! 
‘ally entrusted, an object of solicitous attention, while 
the communications which we shall receive from hit 
on the spot, which is now the daily scene of such thri- 
ling events, will have the freshness and force, as well as 
the truthfulness, which can be expected only from 
unprejudiced and intelligent eye-witness. We rejoic*, 
moreover, that Mr. Dana’s intercourse with our As*- 
ciative friends at Paris, will be the means of bringing 
us into more intimate relations with the French Schoo, 
and that we may expect from him those full and @ 
thentic descriptions of their proceedings, which will 
greatly interest our readers, and help every one to form 
a correct opinion concerning the greatest social mov 
ment of the age. 





Social Tendencies of the Press. ; 

The Scientific American, of this City, thus notice? 
an industrial enterprize proposed at Pittsburg, which 
combines the leading features of Fourierism, ™ - 
union of Capital, Labor and Skill. The testimony 0 
the American to the utility of the plan is very — 
and we are glad to find such cordial commendation © 
a good movement in that quarter, 

A Goon Move amonc Worxmen.—The Petes 
Post states that a large number of workmen ae 
different rolling mills in and about Pittsburg have! 
contemplation to erect a new ironestablishment— 
nish their own capital, conduct their own nasinen ©. 
share the profits equally. Itis proposed that two eit 
dred persons, practical workmen, should combine t 
capital, skill and energy, and form a company, “ ; 
governed by rules and regulations of their ow? “oe 
tion. Each member shall furnish $500, to be p¥ 

































































oe een busi 
level. ‘sal of 100,000 with which to commence busi- 
Par. onal member of the association will have a 
com. ticular branch assigned to him—all will be actively 
E the mmployed and there will be no drones or idlers. In 
ed in ddition to the manufacture of iron of all kinds they 
been thinking of establishing in connection therewith a 
at of ¥ t tin manufactory. e believe there is not an es- 
er of blishment of this kind in the United States; and 
l ex. rsons who worked at — ee odin 
cilities for manufacturing in this cou 
re nat the fachiwewhere else. ‘The block tin, which is 


— neeal from Peru, forms about 10 per 


78 o incipally im 
ne ad the ingredients of the sheet ; the balance be- 
tale, -» iron, of course the manufacture will not be so 
rane as some su ‘ 
laid tee a eae ae heartily commends itself to 
npli. war views on such subjects. There is no other way 
that , the world for workmen to elevate themselves but by 
of ich schemes as this. Why should they not, and why 
M 4 n they not, enjoy both the fruits of capital and la- 
ted bor. 
7 We find the following article on “Protective Unions,” 
in the Clay (N. Y.) Family Companion: 
Association Stores.—We have lately heard of 
has ores being established in many places, upon the plan 
of Association, or mutual interest between the mer- 
& hant andconsumer. There are severalin Boston and 
Con. INew York, one in particular in the latter place, which 
ows ve have now in mind, established by mechamies for 
f for he purpose of economising the time of its members, 
ysually spent in providing necessaries for their families, 
“¢ nd to save the profits of the commission merchant 
und nd retailer, by’ purchasing in large quantities, and 
rep- m first hands. A small sum is paid by each in ad- 
the ance to gain membership and to supply capital, each 
ember is allowed to purchase his family supplies at 
i” ost. The plan succeeds admirably. 
ant There is another at Huron, Ohio, called “ The Far- 
or mers and Merchants Association.” We do not know 
ere he terms of their organization, but should be giad to 
publish any information communicated to us in regard 
to such experiments. 
We understand that such a store has been some 
ime in successful operation in Otsego county, and that 
ue another is about to be opened in the town of Maryland 
Ve in the same county. 


We have long thought that the true policy of the 
ountry merchantand farmer, was Unton. That the 
interest or benefit of the one should be regarded, (as it 
is in fact,) alike advantageous to the oth:rs. We do 


the merchant make a large profit out of the farmer’s 
trade, nor to the merchant, to pay more than the mar- 
ket price for the farmer’s produce. But that, a store 
well supported by farmers and mechanics is advanta- 
geous to them, because it furnishes a market always at 
hand, for every article of produce they have to sell, 
usually at better prices than can be obtained abroad, 
because prices are always better asthe market draws 
nearer. It is also an advantage to the farmer to have 
always at hand a stock of. all kinds of goods, he or his 
family may want, so that they may not be under the 
necessity of spending a whole day to obtainsometimes 
asingle article from a distant store. 

It is also for the interest of the merchant to have the 
i farmers and mechanics in his vicinity thrive and pros- 
per, and obtain good prices for their products. With- 
out this they cannot be able to pay him for their pur- 
‘ chases, or to buy as much as they actually need. 

; Now the question is, cannot the interests of these 
; three classes, each depending of necessity in a ‘meas- 
ure upon the others welfare, be so harmonized, and 
united—fraternized as the French say—as to produce 
| the mutual good of all, and thus do away with the 
present clashing of interests, and competition of class- 
es? 

The New Orleans Delta in an intelligent and dis- 
criminating article on the French Revolution, and the 
prospects ot Republican Liberty in France, administers 
a caustic rebuke to those puling politicians who see 
only confusion and ruin in the most scientific plans for 
the advancement of society. The manly and liberal 
course pursued by the Delta in relation to Social Re- 
form, may well call forth a blush on the faces of many 
of our Northern Editors, who can only escape the 
charge of unprincipled malignity, by the confession of 
profound ignorance. 

_ We heartily despise those philosophers and_politi- 
cians, who turn up their noses at every proposition to 
advance and improve the organization of government 
and society. The cant cry of agrarianism, commu- 
nism, &c., should never prejudice any enlightened cit- 
izen from a free and full inquiry into all plans which 
have in view the amelioration of society and the im- 
provement of the condition of the people. 


The St. Louis Reveille thus speaks of the distine- 
tion between “ Fourierism and Communism.” 


There appears to be a disposition on the part of ma- 
ny t8 confound the Fourier doctrine of Association 
with the false theory of Communism advocated by Le- 
dru Rollin and his compeers. There is an essential 
difference in the character of the two, and the former, 
the more it is discussed and examined, is but the faster 
gaining proselytes to the system, and for the very best 
reason—it in no instance runs counter to the laws of 
human nature, or the established principles of political 
economy. In point of fact, it. simply proposes to com- 
bine and generalize, or apply,on a large scale, plans, 
Principles, and modes of management which have 
already undergone the test of experience in detail. 

The London Morning Chronicle has recently been 
discussing this subject in a very able manner, and takes 
&common sense view as to its effects, if adopted in 
their over-crowded capital. Fourierism is simply the 
association of labor and capital, by which, through a 
union of both, a company of persons can obtain bet- 
ter houses to reside in, better food to eat, better cloth- 
ing, and a better opportunity for education. Mercan- 

© concerns composed of four or five individuals are 
partially examples of the Fourier system. Factories, 
where they belong to a company of individuals, are 
partially of this character, and would be wholly so if 
the Operatives held proportional shares in the concern, 
and if for their better comfort and accommodation, they 
©ccupied together a large commodious, and well ven- 


tilated dwelling, where the meals for the whole body of 


Fy ©peratives could be cooked in one kitchen, and served 
Up at the same table. Any housekeeper can figure the 
erence of expense between seting a fine table for 
one hundred persons, and each one cooking the same 
shes separately, 
. = rent of one hundred small, badly ventilated, un- 
omlortable buildings—yielding each from $50 to $100 
thee num —would soon build an elegant hotel, where 
hot Operatives might live in comparative luxury ; and 
is the doctrine of Fourier—the doctrine ‘of associ- 


Ne 
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not mean that it is an acvantage to the farmer, to have 


ation. The elegant London Clubs are founded upon 
this very system. 

Houses with no cellars, and no good drains, must 
be unhealthy, and ill-health is a sore tax upon the op- 
erative. If it attacks one of his family, it cuts off 
comforts from the others, and if under the present sys- 
tem, it attacks the operative himself it plunges him, 
and all depéndeni upon him, into almost irretrievable 
poverty. Association aims first to afford him a mode 
of living which will better protect him from sickness, 
and when visited by the hand of affliction it protects 
him from want, supplies him with the necessary means 
of restoration, and starts him, when fully recovered, 
without an incubus of care and debt resting upon 
him, and weighing down his best energies. 

The doctrine, advocated by many in France, of re- 
ducing the proprietor to manual labor, in order to make 
a Republic in every respect equal, is an absurd idea 
advocated by the Communists. It is better that the 
chief of a factory should be retained in his position, and 
that the operative should give him a liberal per cent- 
age on the goods manufactured, in order to have his 
experience and knowledge of trade to aid in disposing of 
the products. When the capitalist can see that by the 
association of labor—allowing it a fair per centage on 
the profits—he can by interesting men make them use 
his capital to double the profit which it ordinarily 
would produce, he will become the advocate of Four- 
ierism. ‘The system is very simple, and its operation 
may be partially seen even in our city. If half a doz- 
en builders associate together to build six houses, and 
roe are all connected with different branches of the 
building art, they will erect a row at twenty per cent 
less cost than citizens connected with any other busi- 
ness could erect it, because they will throw in their 
labor and skill to pay a portion of the cost. Associate 
these six men together—let them build one large house, 
well ventilated, and commodious, for the whole of their 
families, and it would cost them half the amount they 
incurred in building the sixina row. This we under- 
stand to be Fourier’s doctrine—the doctrine of Asso- 
ciation. 





We are not surprised to find such wholesome strict- 
| ures on the truckling subserviency of American Edi- 
tors to the British Press, as the following, which we 
j take fromthe New Orleans Crescent. 'The principles 
of true Social Science are beginning to be warmly wel- 
'comed in Louisiana, and we shall look for an abundant 
harvest from that generous soil. 





The press and people of this country are in the habit 
of looking at everything relating to Continental Eu- 
rope through English spectacles, and consequently re- 
ceive their impressions of men and things distorted 
and discolored to the last degree. The English public 
have no proper idea of the state of philosophy, social 
| or political economy, or the tendencies of human opin- 
jion out of England. They imagine that the Germans 
are only fit to write dreamy romances; that the Italians 
are simply very good sculptors, fiddlers and singers, 
and that the French are adepts at cutting pigeon-wings 
and building barricades. Of the vast development of 
mind, of the new theories of social existence, and po- 
litical rights and duties, which have been brought to 
light and gained strength and influence for the last 
| thirty years, the English are willfully and stubbornly 
ignorant, or if a few may understand, they will not 
risk their fame or subsistence by enlightening their 
countrymen upon such very unpopular topics. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that crude and 
false notions should prevail in England, and in this 
country where we take English opinions at second 
hand, on the subject of the great movement of the 
age—the social regeneration of the people. Commun- 
ism is the mighty bug-bear which they have invested 
with everything horrible in appearance and dreadful! in 
intent, and with which they labor to frighten all the 
grown up children who shall have the bad taste of te- 
merity to look favorably upon the progress or liberal 
principles. It is something in their apprehension par- 
ticularly dreadful—it proposes to give food, clothing, 
education, and comfort to the whole people ; even to 
the poor and the laboring man. To the English under- 
standing, this can only be done by a universal spolia- 
tion of the rich, and forthwith they proclaim that there 
isa large party in France that advocate the general 
plunder of all property. And absurd as is the notion, 
they find all Cockneydom, and nota few. American 
Republicans to believe them. Socialism, St. Simon- 
ism, Fourierism, Communism, “ Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity,” may all be erroneous in theory, may all be 
inapplicable to the real wants of man, and to the im- 
provement of society—they may all be impracticable, 
whether put in operation by the consent of a portion of 
the people, or by the political power of the ceuntry, but 
to intimate that any or allof them are systems of rob- 
bery, plunder, or outrage upon the rights of any per- 
son or class of persons,is grossly to slander the best 
meaning men who ever lived, for the mere purpose of 
checking inquiry into existing abuses. All these sys- 
tems may be wrong, but the fact that they have sud- 
denly assumed a strength and importance all over Eu- 
rope ; that they have in one form or other enlisted the 
sympathies and support of the best and wisest men of 
the age ; that they have overturned the throne of Louis 
Philippe, and made their watchwords of “Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity” the motto of the leading 
Continental nation, prove that they are founded in some 
deep feeling—that they are the utterance of some 
great human want. The laboring classes throughout 
Europe, and particularly in France and the British 
Islands, are yearly increasing in numbers and misery— 
constant toil, destitution and starvation is the lot of the 
greater number of the people. To relieve this mass of 
suffering humanity—to give them for their subsistence 





and comfort some portion of that wealth which their 


soil produces, to elevate them in the scale of physical 
intellectual and moral being, is the object of all the 
systems which have been broached—of all the revolu- 
tions past and tocome. ‘The particular measures ad- 
voeated by the different philanthropists and reformers, 
may be, and doubtless are, inadequate tothe end pro- 
posed—but in charity let us examine them ; by reason- 
ing ascertain what they have of good or ill, and endea- 
vor to see whether something for the general weifare 
may not be educed even from the wildest or most fan- 
ciful. It is neither just nor reasonable to denounce 
| them in a body as schemes of fraud and plunder, ahd 
those who advocate them as robbers, disorganizers, and 
enemies of society. Yet the latter is the course which 
the English press universally pursues, and the one in 
which it is generally followed by our own. To reme- 
dy insome degree this wholesale injustice, we shall, 
during the course of a few days, give a general, but 





sufficiently detailed view of the difierent systems of | their lethargic state in their “ comfortable 


social economy which have been started upon the con- 
tinent during the fast thirty years, and we can promise 
our readers that if they derive no other advantage from 
it, they learn, at least, how little dependence is to 
be placed upon those who write with an interest to per- 
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vert the truth, and upon that other and larger class, 


who write about what they have never taken the pains | must be accompanied by much self-denial. 
in the present order of society can satisfy this desire 
of “ comfort,” without being untruthful and recreant 
Here is a part of {to his higher convictions, if he has once duly weighed 


and labor to understand. 


The Preetical Christian has a good article on the 
Anniversary Meetings in Boston. 


it: the matter and arrived at self-consciousness. 
wishes to continue to enjoy his present comforts, he 


The Associationists are in good spirits. Their meet- 














escape from this state 
No man 


When society is unhinged, 


If he 


ings were well attended and effectively addressed by | must strive with all his might to keep up the present 


devoted advocates of Social Reform. It was incon- 


unnatural state ; for if he works for the attainment of 


vement for us to meet with them more than a single future, greater and universal happiness, he will neces- 


That occasion was one of pleasure and 
profit. All the signs of the times seem to be auspici- 
ous to the Associative movement. There can be no 
doubt that the present organization of society and gov- 
ernment are ripening into rottenness, and that it will 
be gradually superseded in the future by a social order 
founded on the great principles of righteousness and 


evening. 


sarily be compelled to husband his resources and get 
rid of many comforts. 


In former times, when manly virtues were more 


predominant, although allied to an outward rudeness of 
manners and want of refinement, a higher degree of 


fraternity. All enlightened and benevolent minds must | comfort in external relations led no doubt to a higher 


yearn for such a consummation. 


We want no better | cultivation of the intellect as well as the heart; it was 


proof that a man is essentially dark and narrow mind- | nen an appropriate desire and highly beneficial to so- 


ed, than the fact that he flouts at the great ideas of so- 
cial reform. Wise and good men may doubt, hesitate 
and decline to aid, may even oppose this or that partic- 
ular theoiy of socialism, but cannot sneer at the fun- | 
damental idea. 
vestigate the subject, and treat with respect all worthy 
persons who have a plan to offer for putting an end to 
ignorance, poverty and vice, The precise form in 
which society ought to be established will be ascer- 
tained by men when they enter on the inquiry in pa- 
tient earnest. There will be a way: when there is a 
will todo right. Politics, as developed in the present 
selfish and pugnacious governments of the world, will 
soon become astench in the popular nostrils. They | 
are a most wretched sham imposed on the credulity of 
the common people. Henceforth social ideas must as- 
cend to higher and higher importance. 


LT 
For the Harbinger. 
Comfort. | 


There is a word in the English language, which is 
heard in every mouth, at the corner of the street, in 
the saloon of the lady, in the kitchen, in the parlor, 
and even in the miserable tenement of the poor. It 








seems to exert a magical, almost a mysterious influ- 
ence upon all men, for the attainment of which they | 
deem no efforts too great. 
language hardly gives its full equivalent. 
vorite word, “ Comfort.” 

This seductive word is the bane of our present so- 


The German or French 
It is that fa- 


ciety. Overthrow its supremacy and you will over- | 
throw one of the greatest obstacles to the advance- | 
For it is the great talisman, 


Let us make an attempt 


ment of social reform. 
which captivates all hearts. 
to obtain a just view of it. 

There have been periods already, when men work- 
ed for other ends, than their personal comfort. Such 
a period is again before us. There are distinct indica- 
tions, that a better and more heroic age is, however 
slowly,dawning upon us. There will be again higher 
laws and principles, than the present sorry morality, 
by which the lucky rich rogue becomes a respectable, 
and the poor man a disreputable member of society. 
Comfort will cease to be the watchword of at least 
some, who will dispense with it and seek a higher one 


rr 


in their own souls. 

All this does not blind us to the advantages which 
modern society and civilization owe to the comforts of 
life. We would only, that in the constant striving 
for comforts and external possessions, mankind forget 
not entirely the essence of life. Is it not a mockery, 
to cultivate at best inferior faculties, when the greatest 
social chaos exists—to study, like Goethe, osteology, 
when the great battle of humanity is to be fought ? 
However laudable it might have been at former peri- 
ods, to cultivate this amiable propensity for external 
beauty and the embellishments of life, (particularly if 
kept within certain bounds and supervised from a high- 
er model,) our present time requires of every sound 
heart and well wisher of his race, higher aimsand du- 
ties. Have I not heard, otherwise, true men and wo- 
men remark, “‘ I must have such and such comforts, or 
Can you not! As 


SS 


I cannot enter an association.” 
long as such a spirit generally prevails, as long as we | 
are not able to sacrifice every thing for our idea, as 
long as we have not that deep conviction, prompting 
us to the holiest action, of the eternal truth of the 
principle of christian brotherhood and the solidarity of 


permanency or true life of any association. Like the 
ancient christian, a Phalansterian of modern times 
must sever all ties, and devote himself solely to his 
idea. It is this holy faith in their principle, in their 
mode of lite, that is the cause of the success of the 


few German associations, such as that at Zoar, &c., 


| although they are in other respects so imperfect. If 
men have nota common idea or faith, if transient in- 
terests bind them together, their union is just as tran- 
sient and evanescent. I know that it will be said, that 
the principle of attractive industry will produce this 





faith in time. 
it will. But as this is a prospective state, I ask, what 
will animate usin the mean time, what will keep our 
hearts from sinking, if it is not that spirit of self-sacri- 


fice for humanity? Even in a somewhat advanced 


state of harmonized life, which can, from its nature, | 
be only of slow growth, shall we not need the con- | 


stant presence of this holy feeling to unite the com- 


| plete interests and feelings of human beings? In the 
| proportion therefore, that the pioneer establishments 
|have the presence of this feeling, will they succeed or 


| fail 

Strong and fiery words, like electric flashes, must 
illuminate thousands of minds, to rouse them from 

” homes to 
higher thoughts and ends. ‘They must begin to see, 
that there are times and periods in the history of the 
world, when great problems must be solved, and when 

| sacrifices are demanded from all. 


its fulfilment. 
obtain it at any price, only too often with the neglect 
of all higher interests. 


I trust and hope so, yes, I am confident | 


ciety. 


For the last fifty years, this desire has been constant- 
y on the increase, and has now become so overwhelm- 


Such men will at least seek light, in- | ing, that society seems to have no other interest, than 


All energies are called into activity to 


We see it as the source of all 


movements in society, for whatever purpose they may 


have ostensibly been conceived. 

This universal desire is not only directed towards 
possessions, which strictly may be called comforts, but 
the word “comfort” includes also the love of good 
living, the almost general aversion to manly exercises, 
the effeminate and tasteless dress, so devoid of all the 
attributes of Grecian beauty, in men as well as in wo- 
men, and the slavish bowing to European models, in- 
stead of the adoption of a national dress, suitable to 
our climate and country 

It is this striving principally, which prevents the 
spread of new ideas of reform, because they all seem 
to militate at first against personal comforts. 

A certain ripening of the mind, and a firm convic- 
tion of the truth and practicability of the law of Uni- 
versal Unity in its various features must precede in the 
minds of the people its practical epplication. For 


}many years to come the Phalansterian pioneers will, 


like all pioneers, have to take their stand as men whom 
no difficulties can easily overcome, and who are fully 
impressed with the divine origin of the laws, accord- 
ing to which they contemplate the organization of so- 
ciety. 

Has a sufficient number of men progressed towards 
this wisdom, a phalanx or union of interests will nat- 
urally follow of itself. Let all those who believe they 
have attained this advanced position, and who are 
otherwise free to act, go immediately into practical 
operations, and there ean be no doubt, that, if they se- 
cure a permanent financial basis for their society by 
the organization of various branches of industry, they 
will be successful. 

The idea of united interests, temporal and spiritual, 
is eminently a religious one, and must be impressed as 
such upon the public mind, The idea of christian 
brotherhood, which now exists only in a symbolic state 
on one day of the week in the church, must be carried 
into the practice of every day life, and made the foun- 
dation of all its religious creed. Let this idea once 
get possession of the soul, let it once be the watch- 
word of reformers, and it will dare anything and will 
sacrifice every thing, as it now does for its more ex- 
ternal comforts. It is through great ideas that man- 
kind have always advanced to a higher destiny and to a 
more exalted morality 





rROM THR FRENCH OF VICTOR OONSIDERANT. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
Studies upon several fundamental problems of Social 
Science. 
THIRD THESIS 


SOCIAL DUALITY—HARMONIC ORDER—THE LAW OF 
ATTRACTION—-SUBVERSIVE ORDERS—-THE LAW 
OF CONSTRAINT. 
When the idea of this society, so well adapted to 
human nature, and of this social organism correspond- 
ing to the human organism, has been comprehended, 


the human race, of one common destiny by which we | where all the closely allied energies of our being would 
must stand and fall together, I have no hope for the | become useful powers—elements of union and harmo- 


ny, and excitements stimulating every individual! in the 
production of material and intellectual means for the 
welfare of all and of each—the theory of the duality 
of the social movement, and the distinction of harmo- 
|mic and subversive phases, will be easily recognized 


Societies are false, incoherent and oppressive, or har- 
| monious, according as their forms are in agreement 
lor disagreement with the passional organization of 


man, or of human nature. Indeed, it is evident, that 
if man by his native energies, 80 numerous, varied, and 
taboo is destined to a social form where each of 
these can find its true sphere, usefulness, and occupa- 
| tion, and conspire to produce harmony and well being, 
ithen is it also evident, that out of this social order, 
| which alone can rally and utilize these passional forces, 
they must prove discordant, jostle and clash with each 


{ 


| other, and result in evil and disorder. In this general 
' conflict and furious encounter of all the forces of hu- 
| man nature, the only question is, how to diminish the 
| evil, by moderating, restraining, and enslaving the for- 
ices themselves. ‘Thus im subversive societies, we see 
intelligence itselt take the repressive role, and by pass- 
ing acts and statutes, produce systems of legislation or 
of external repression, supported by penalties and pun- 
| ishments, and systems of mora! or internal repression, 


supported by ignominy and disgrace. It appeals to 
al! that is powerful in the religious element of our na- 
ture, and excites it by the dread of punishment or hope 
of reward in a future life, to obtain the sacrifice and 


compression of ali the other passions and forces of our 
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being. Ina word, it organizes restraint in all degrees | over the world, and have fashioned and reduced its ele- au: Tasee Genineize, i ot name 6 of @ tensed aaa o—- said . distinguish 


: ies ve 
and under al! forms—restraint physical, moral, and re- | ements to his use ? how have fertilized, improved, and Stonington Railroad with bs Sevevable few the | of vacillation in my poli Me sorte 
ligious. And as that of the penal code is after all ,the most administered the domain of creation? in fine, how | expectations of the p A tank of ons | me' who first drew en ts re beneath ila 


~ 
: : ; i . | has been found sufficient to sprinkle the whole track from | oak ? who was cradled inan eart 
necessary and efficacious, it can truly be said that the could he hays Govehepes a) ae Providence to Steningto the train going at the rate of | the Mississippi. Me! whesephapetions ah ree 


- and end 
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toy ; . D 
et executioner is the comer-stone of subversive societies. | abundance of which is re to the sae twenty miles an hour. the labor of cleaning the —_ ero a ali ” . who in maturer , when 
ay In these societies, then, is not free. In the har- | the material, affective, and intellectual wants of indi-| and the wear upon them have been greatly e urious torrent as since 
i). ; gg latvcclagen d by the | Viduals and nations, and without which the interests The sprinkler is placed just behind the locomotive, so that | wild and headlong, from itsmountain home, and ite] 
1 monic social order, all the passions implanted by the : , ; while the locomotive is constantly traversing a dry and | with the tornado and @ steamboat ! wan 
f “I ' Deity in our nature become useful, and all our impuls- and passions could never be made to harmonize? The | comparatively dusty track, the cars are going over a wet rome) Speaker !! the idea is Preposterous Elvira, 
x es, in cobrdination to the general good, find their satis- | organization of a harmonious society, then such as we one. Oxford Organizer. ih perfec 
Koll tion i _whieh the social in- }have in general defined it, is therefore dependent upon| A Traverier’s Sane Froiw.—Whata pleasant thing | Some years ago, the following notice was cacy. 
ef faction in employments and labors, whieh the so ce ion be hesenaien RA pr sments and | it is to see a man make the least of an unavoidable dis- |the estate of Lord Camden: “Notice to ortameh in its 
FY. telligence offers to the activiiy of each individual. | the prior creation by humanity o} instruments an comfiture, instead of boring himself to: death about a | consequence of the universal scarcity of game lend ~ly } in 
a Prisons and scaffolds can then disappear without dan- | means of wealth and power, and pay the development thing that can’t be helped. A friend tells us of a e ee oe shoot himself or any of his tens — 
Ps ger, and the necessity of schooling men in childish and of the arts, sciences, and forces of industry. Humani- a Dn kee ha kl ene soaker: — ; ] = Peneivs is hens Isewhere, during hary proagh nS 
2S pedagogical moralities no longer exists, for they are | ty with many reverses, and much hard labor and euf- y innpaeniin snow-banks, far from any other dwelling | when large gangs of hands have to be provided for ait a 
4S ced to all the social virtues, even by the | fering, has been obliged to construct her machines, her | than a small log-tayern, to which the half-frozen passen- | table, the farmers in turn will kill a beef, or two op 4." nefit, why 
AN drawn and enticed t , 7! ; :_ | gers with great difficulty finally waded. A:l but our wag | sheep, for three or four harvest fields. One f T three 
1 a seductions of pleasure, and the irresistible power of | vessels, and her palaces, to form her legions of practi- wens qreablise ot thelr fate, he, however, hailed the viduals bein applied to, for the purpose of taking be most : 
ies enthusiasm and happiness. At last, religion, putting | tioners, savants, and artists, and to gather together | landlord, got himself a toddy, and then asked : answered : “I can’t say which yet, but I shall either by pronged bi 
te off her black veil, and dark and mournful robes, re- | the fundamental elements of her collective power and 7 at ee ah ceed iia myself, or eat a half of my father. rformanc 
iH 9 nounces her crue! and austere practices, lier mysterious prosperity. As long as these first conditions were un- “Well, all I can say is, you've got more nee propor- A merchant in Mobile, ly engaged in cotton m. be great c 
4 nm? rigors, anathemas, and condemnations ; but crowned fulfilled, she was unabie to enter into her true destiny,| tion to your population, than any other town in Maine!” ulation, was one Sunday called upon to officiate in the powers of 


with flowers. and adorned like a new bride, from pole | and to realize a social organization, which could satisfy 


to pole she raises to heaven the joyous and holy songs 
of triumph, love, and thanksgiving, for at last the king- 
dom of God is come, and his righteousness established 
upon the earth. The law of constraint, which op- 
presses human nature in subversive societies, is replac- 


— nickerbocker. 


all the wants, and utilize and harmonize the passions 
of all the members which compose her lite. Thus hu- 


| 


the planet, the animal, and man himself, has her peri- to the Treasurer’s office. The safe’ contained a lar 





Darinoe Buretary.—The office of the Secretary of the | long staple. 
Territory, in the Capitol at Madison, was burglariously 
, " entered during Tuesday night of last week, and an at- 
'manity isa living being of a higher degree, and like | tempt made to break into and rob the iron safe belonging 


; amount of Territorial, County and individual funds, 
| ods of embryo, birth, and infancy, and she could only placed there for security, and would, if forced open, have 


pulpit of the church to which he belonged. Ip Biving ox, 


the hymn, he commenced as follows: “Hymn on Page % 


Cigrica, Wit.—A country preacher, holdin 
a very sultry day ina small hall, was much mee 
those who kept dropping in after the service e b 
menced, and invariably closing the door after then, t 
bore the vexation with Job-like patience; but, at Jeng, 
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aes * ; ; | 7 . * . * ” bei fair] h : ) . 
he , . / we’ ielded a rich prize. Being a “Salamander” of new and | being fairly exhausted by the extreme oppress} and it had 
- : © or _ ¢ ae _— «ye avers pare Sea aa — a oy 9 7 Leproved conntedion, fhowbver, it held out against the the heat, he vociferated to an offender : ee 4 ] 
aie. with happiness in all the fullness of its liberty. Man, | passing through ages of ignorance, weakness, and suf-/ utmost efforts of the burglars, though they went at it, Friend, do, for goodness’ sake, let that door be singers. 
then, is truly free, and the social harmonies following fering. These first ages are precisely the periods of | “hammer and tongs,” to say nothing of chisels— Milwau- wn 7% were preaching in a bottle, you woulq pa yofous and 
a4 ' eer , i e co . 
a kL: le the law of passional attractions, as the molecular, | poor and incoherent societies, incapable of affording | kee Sentinel. ated. Th 
ss > planetary, or stiller harmon ies in their orders, are gov- le-gegee and satisfaction to the desires of our nature,| THe Forest Hits Caeeries — Tae ° the lite of On ae idoonntle Sen diseoy pess and F 
» ae , ie] : ‘ . - 3 : : the new Cemetery in Roxbury, Mass., which is to be dedi- € short time ago amon inse e fou i 
a. omed by material attraction ; humanity obeys her des- | and of realizing the happiness for which they prepared cated with topreneinte solauadidles oa the 18th of this | there were fourteen thousand hemispheres in the no if aa 
a, tiny in conformy to the highest law which governs all | the instruments, and formed and collected together the | month. It ison the road to Jamaica Plain, and is said to of a drone j, Six thousand two hundred and thirty-six jy terly une 
j things, and she enters at last in her true orbit, and into | immense materials. These primitive periods are those | Surpass Mount Auburn in the beauty of its scenery. # silk worm’s two eyes in its fly state; three thousand ore with the € 
x t 


In this 
transformation, the passions have not changed their 


true relations and unity with the universe. 


nature, but new circumstances surround them, and nu- 
merous and magnificent spheres are opened to their 
action. The nature of man remains the same, but 
the social medium has been modified, and adopted to 
its unchangeable demands and exigencies. ‘Thus the 
same atmosphere sometimes breaks loose, and rages in 
furious tempests and destructive storms, and sometimes 
with light and odorous breezes swells the sails of the 
greatest ships, cools and refreshes the fields and coun- 
try, or brings up the clouds which distill in warm and 


whose phases are called subversive, and these phases 
divide themselves into successive periods by the names! Ten and heirs, has remitted to Washington City nine hun- 
- , . : ; ae dred dollars, to be expended in the redemption from Sla- 
of Savagism, Patriarchism, Barbarism,and Civilization. 
These too are distinguished by certain special charac- | tirely cane? eae eaeeaiiat, and was made by him im- 
| teristics, and particularly by progressive degrees of the ee oe re that these slaves were to he sold. 
developement of the arts,knowledge, and industry, in a 


. ; An Appeat To Susscripers.—There is a class of wri- 
word,by the accumulation of the means and instruments | 4,2, connected with the American press, who “ do the en- 


necessary to the organization of harmonious societies, it | ergetic” in a very remarkable style. Some of our reform 


Charles Astor Bristed, one of Mr. Astor’s grand-child- | thousand in the two eyes of a common fly. 


very of the fugitives of the Pearl. The donation was en- 


hundred and eighty-one in each eye of a beetle; ¢ 
has ceased upon this announcement, at never finding ay 
insect with spectacles on. ’ 


Tue Printers or Boston anp Paris.—The Prin 
Boston forwarded an address to the Paris, by the oan 
Peter T. Homer, Esq. In a letter from Paris dated May 
_ Mr. Homer says : , 

“I have been occupied a part of the morning in disp. 
ing of the address to the Printers of Paris, fi t is place 
in the hands of the director of the Moniteur Universi 


being well understood,that amongst these means and in- | P@PeTS may be instanced as presenting frequent specimens | Who will have it translated into French, published {ani 


of that forcible feebleness,” of which Shakspeare speaks. 


| struments, principles and ideas hold the first rank and We think they are outdone by a Western, who “ gives it” 
order. ‘Thus industry limited in the savage period to} to his delinquent subscribers as follows : 


B aad 
the chase, fishing, and the fabrication of rough arms a O, you tarnal exp heads, you grotn tailed lisards, why 





ut into a right direction. There is no association of 
Printers comprising the craft generally—only one, limited 
in numbers and influence.” 
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' } on’t you come along up and pay for your paper ? Don Spiper P o1son.—““T'wo or three weeks since,” says the Endymio 
t 4 \ fruitful showers. ‘T’hus again the same elements which | and weapons, is extended in the patriarchal age to the | you suspect that I am such a consummate block-head, ae Soran a, Sie in one of our theatres wu Author 
Py $3 roared and foamed unloosed in chaos, produced at the | care and rearing of flocks and herds. The barbaric a eae foe te asia mits tne abe he felt something prick him under the waist-bant "ie is 
eS day of creation continents and seas with their sublime | nations in their turn are addicted to agriculture, and| of a swamp country, where the pt is so dense with ague threw them open as soon as ep ey a large black tam D 

ue: harmonies,and plains, forests,and green mountains,with | shew signs of commencing manufactures. At length | that ye oe be Pa vime hale oa h . ne — tho wound Incead her : surface et coberal imho — ‘7 

; : ‘ . : he ; ; . Fy s ; ‘ " s, ¢ 
aa gy their lakes and rivers, inhabitants and flowers. It fol- | civilization developes the sciences and arts, brings to oat @ ene of the vety wid hg sesolt--entaw you ing sickness, and the detention of the performer os tis tee fa 

P ni lows from the considerations now thrown out upon the | perfection technical processes in all their varieties, and| pay for it? If youdo you're sucked, that’s all. cE oe vein” but, by judicious medical treatment, be speak in | 
ie nature of man, his destiny, and the different orders of | creates grand means of communication, and all the ele- . ‘ 4 ems have 
. ee ek i : nee ‘ An Otp Prixrer.—The Blackstone Chronicle says,| anofeldt. th : i 

pe societies in which he may find his life, that evil is not | ments of industry. From this time forth, humanity | We have in our employ a Printer 76 years of age a aattenitt De arietnt murderer, now awaiting ex. return to 
Re? inherent in his nature, bat only in the vices of social] | possesses all the resources necessary for the organiza- | commenced his apprenticeship of “oA e yearsin the King’s ance of beavade, cna Siow Med ice upyhenteast nena 
; ' bs constitutions, which, in the place of utilizing and bring- | tion of her forces and powers, and the realization by = eae en anne . at Betas th Pha es relation to the ignominious death which awaits hin. from tim 

ze ing to order the forces of this nature, mutilate, irritate, | the association of individuals and nations, of the gen- | 1909, where he received a bail in the right arm. ire was rather dis by the guillotine of the gallows, and would fr seems of 

; i and bruise them, and put them in conflict each against | ral conditions of her happiness and glorious destiny. Sesat “pertiniaes ef the bea Ya = arey~ sgerly =~ ; shaped in 

_ the other. The organization of man is good ; our so- rr Duke of Wellington through his whole campaign, and ARTR the story 

7 ¢ cial organization is bad, and thus the chief problem of Notice. lost an ancle bone by a grape shot in the Battle of Water- EVIEW. first of it 

- social science presents itself to us under the following | The Public Services of The Religious Union of Associ- oe wabbad antbct basaedtionttacatton inden z Soe EM ae 7 “7 =<" most bat! 

¢ form. Given man with the energies of his nature | ationists are suspended for the season. Due notice will be | and, though lame from his wounds, is still able at “early Italian Opera in Boston. fore mos 

ea called wants, tastes, desires, in other words, with the | given of their renewal in the autump. The members of | morn and dewy eve,” while younger men are wastingthe | 7 +2: Borgi ded by four nights of as oe 

ao ; neil dee ace : : : golden hours in sensual pleasures, or snoring them away gre wae succeeded by four nights 0 
; passions which result from his essence and organism— | the Union will continue their usual social meetings on| i, bed, to ramble o’er the fields and through the woods | Ernani. We could not but regret the change ; for to fear of 

+ to determine the form of society which satisfies these |5uday evening, at No. 30 Bromfield street, where they | in search of wild flowers, with which he forms tempting say nothing of the growing interest of that most dr- There w 

o wants, employs these tastes and desires, codrdains all | Yi! be glad to see all Associationists and others interest-| boquets for the belles of the village, or to gratify the ; oe ; essential 

au ee - : , aD Se i od to ten cemaie may happen to be in the city during | wishes of some favorite little girl. It speaks well for the | Matic creation of Donizetti’s, which has the true trag- 

] i Ry these energies, and utilizes all these passions—in fine, oem 7 ©| heart of the old soldier that the children all love him! ie concentration and rapidity, as of fate, that chara- though « 
a . ° ‘ 7 2 . . : : * ] 

ee the social order corresponding to the nature of man Jamas T. Fisuen, Secretary. We regret to learn that Professor Greenleaf has been terizes Macbeth and the old Greek tragedies ; nothing — 

 * FOURTH THESIS. Boston, June 5th, 1848. obliged by declining health to resign the Dane Professor- | of the admirable cast of characters which they had be- — 

f - OF THE PRIORITY OF SUBVERSIVE SOCIETIES nde seca ship of lawin Harvard University. stowed on it, and of the fine sphere it offered for the marble 

i + 2 rh °o Weekly Gossi . : . . lia of B 4 ° } tation, 

. ai Refi 7 ; ; ur Weekly p- A duelist, who fancied himself insulted by a Yankee | peculiar powers ENEDETTI ; Ernani was the tral 
¢  Y 5 ee search amidst all the forms possible for | $Desecoy op Leeame--The Gencardia (La.) *In- bn - won the = of his lady-love, left the room | piece of the Havana troupe, and given thus without 18 set at 
Bde the social organization corresponding to the nature of telligencer gives the followin details of a tragical affair eee e hia dees ce al i the choicest force of this whole company was sure (0 “ Bef 

‘ man, it is our duty to remove a difficulty which at once | Which recently took place at Point Coupee: an a te es 2 oe . er met 
# Well, so do !” replied the Yankee; “glad on’t ; write | awaken regrets of the other. 
ql naturally suggests itself tothe mind. It is this; If a | TW gentlemen, Elijah Adams and Rowland Robertson, | once in a while; I shall be glad to hear from you as often ; Sin avoided 
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after night. Her impersonation of Elvira has 
’ more truth and beauty than Tedesco’s. The deep: 
and enduring charms of art are hers. Everything 
per singing, as in her acting, is dignified, refined, 
soropriate, and finished. Her voice, which we had 
* thin, (from the impression of her first perform- 
"when she was not perfectly in voice) has come 
nce with satisfactory power and fullness, and it 
exquisitely clear and mellow. The opening cavatina 
givira, difficult and and brilliant as it is, she gave 
rfect ease and certainty,and with most life-like 
vacy. Her trill is too beautifully sustained, too nat- 
v4| in its swell and in its dying away, to seem like an 
ament. It is more like the thrill which passes 
hroagh one’s frame sometimes so suddenly in a still 
oment of emotion. On Thursday night was her 
senefit, when in spite of the inveterate peisistance of 
ie most unmusical and suicidal sort of weather, a 
,onged house paid enthusiastic homage. The whole 
formance seemed to have gained a new vitality, and 
be great charms at the end of the third act drew down 
showers of wreaths and bouquets to her feet. 
Two performances of Verdi’s Nebuchadnezzar have 
n given by the same company, on Sunday evenings, 
the Melodeon ; oratorio-wise, of course, if an opera 
porn of its dramatic action and accompaniments can 
make a0 oratorio. From what we heard of it, we did 
otform avery favorable impression of the music ; 
dit had every advantage of excellent orchestra and 
ngers. Its texture generally seemed coarse, mono- 
onous and heavy. The brass instruments preponder- 
iaied, The overture is very long, opening with stateli- 
ness and richness, but ending ina weary length of su- 
yrficial quick-step movements, common-place and ut- 
erly unedifying in their style. Indeed, the whole, 
with the exception of some beautiful concerted passa- 
ges,was hard and brassy and noisy,and often secular and 
tivial in the extreme. Either this music does not 
compare with the Ernaniand Lombardi of the same 
composer, or it loses all its vitality when given off the 
stage, This, however, was a first impression, from a 
partial hearing ; possibly another hearing, under differ- 





ent subjective conditions, may make us aware of beau- 
ties which we then missed. 








REVIEW. 


Endymion. A Tale of Greece. By Henry B. Hirst, 
Author of “The Penance of Roland,’ “ The Fu- 
neral of Time,” and other poems. Boston: Wil- 
liam D. Ticknor & Co. 1848. 16 mo. pp. 122. 

Of this new version of the exquisite old Grecian fa- 

ble—afable with a meaning for all ages,—we can 

speak in terms of sincere praise. Few American po- 
ems have yielded usa more satisfying pleasure. We 
return to its perusal with the same confidence of a re- 
vewed and deepening pleasure, that we go to gaze 
from time to time on some true work of plastic art. It 
seems of very pure, compact and durable material, and 
shaped into a living form. It preserves the spirit of 
the story, while it takes some liberties with it. The 
frst of its four Cantos seems to us the best, most warm, 
most bathed in moonlight and in ideality, and there- 
fore most in the spirit of Endymion. In the conclud- 
ing ones he gives a new turn to the story, as if from 
far of running in too close a paralell with Keats. 

There was no need, however, for the two poems are 

tsentially different, and each original in its kind, al- 

though on first perusal of Mr. Hirst’s, we were con- 

‘oually and delightfully transported into the atmos- 

phere of that of Keats; for the same gleam of classic 

marble ran through all the story. The question of im- 

tation, which none but a superficial reader could bring, 

set at rest by the following passage in the Preface : 

“ Before the publication of the first canto, I had nev- 
‘rmet with the Endymion of Keats, and purposely 
avoided the perusal of that beautiful poem until the 
completion of my own, with the express design of es- 
caping the danger of unintentional plagiarism.” 

The difference between them, in a sentence, is just 
this: Hirst shows Endymion dreaming, and Keats 
dreams his dream. Both are legitimate forms of art; 
the first objective, and the latter more subjective. Hirst’s 
like sculpture ; Keats’ is like music. Hirst gives the 
“ory in a series of tableaux vivants, set in appropri- 
ue scenery ; places Endymion before you in true Gre- 
= marble ; Keats renders into subtlest music all you 
feel and think and imagine as you gaze absorbed upon 
that statue, Hirst does his work in a few brief, bold 
Stokes; it is all characterized by directness and even- 
wuality; he takes up his story at the beginning, and 
‘mes it straight through ; when it is done, he is Hirst, 
and that js Endymion. But Keats becomes Endymi- 
°n; in truth he was so before he began to write; he 
‘ound in that old myth the veriest type ot his own in- 
Most self ; for Endymion is part of the permanent hu- 
uanity, a self-renewing life that keeps incarnating it- 
‘in human history, and never so palpably and fully 
in this very lifeof Keats. He does not sit down to 

subject with the mere plastic purpose of an artist, 

“Udying how he might embody, symbolize, retain its 

mrate in a well-rounded form, brief, and most easily 

“mpassed. He is Endymion: 

re! nae of the name has gone | 
= cits down to pour out his heart, to coin hus life out 

Po mus. And of that life, the master spring and pas- 

mee inspires is love. Keats’ “ Endymion,” 

be - all the thymed offerings which have been laid 

Cas rote, is preéminently the poem, the “ Divine 

Pv we may say, of Love. He writes from the 

wa ‘religion of the sentiment, and is the inspired 

gist of all its exquisite extravagance. 











to common sense. 
earth again , he does not make a practical man of him, 
send him on a repentant pilgrimage among the Romans, 
bring him back to his countrymen to be their wariike 
deliverer and king,and make him return to his first 
mortal love, whom he had forsaken for ideal aspira- 
tions, leaving his mistress moon to wander desolate in 
heaven. With Keats the first love is the heavenly love, 
the golden key to heaven’s mysteries, and lark-like 
ever “sings at heaven’s gate.” Hirst, while not com- 
mitting himself thus wholly, while not thus merging 
his identity in Endymion’s dream, by no means scep- 
tically misses its deep truth ; he only interprets it more 
coolly; and very beautifully does he make Endymion, 
while discoursing with his long lost mortal Chromia, 
tell . 








“ Life’s self is nourish’d by its pith, 

And we are nurtured like a pelican brood. 

Ay,80 delicious is the unsating food, 

That men, who might have tower’d in the van 

Of all the congregated world, to fan 

And winnow the coming step of time 

All chaff of custom, wipe away all slime 

Left by men-slugs and human serpentry, 

Have content to let occasion die, 

Whilst they. did sleep in love’s elysium. 

And, truly, I would rather be struck dumb, 

Than speak against this ardent listlessness ; 

For I have ever thought thatit might bless 

The world with benefits unknowingly ; 

As does the nightingale, up-perched high, 

And cloister’d among cool and bunched leaves— 

She sings but to her love, nor e’er conceives 

How tip-toe night holds back her dark-grey hood. 

Just so may love, although ’tis understood 

The mere commingling of passionate breath, 

Produce more than our searching witnesseth ; 

What I know not; but who, of men, can tell 

That — would bloom, or that green fruit would 
swe 

To melting pulp, that fish would have bright mail, 

The earth its dower of river, wood and vale, 

The meadows runnels, runnels pebble-stones, 

The seed its harvest, or the lute its tones, 

Tones ravishment, or ravishment its sweet, 

If human souls did never kiss and greet?” 


Hence a much more elaborate poem than this of 


Mr. Hirst. His whole being is embarked in it, as for 
a long enterprise, and he bespeaks the happiest influ- 
ence of the seasons ; he makes all nature conscious to 


6 nnn) T will begin 

Now while I cannot hear the city’s din; 

Now while the early budders are just new, 
And run in mazes of the youngest hue 
About old forests; while the willow trails 

Its delicate amber ; and the dairy pails 
Bring home increase of milk. And, as the year 
Grows lush in juicy stalks, I’ll smoothly steer 
My little boat, for many quiet hours, 

With streams that deepen freshly into bowers. 
Many and many a verse I hope to write, 
Before the daisies, vermeil rimm’d and white, 
Hide in deep herbage ; and ere yet the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet peas, 

I must be near the middle of my story : 

O may no wintry season, bare and hoary, 

See it half-finished ; but let Autumn bold, 
With universal tinge of sober gold, 

Beall about me when I make an end.” 


To the infinite longing of the soul, typified in the 


love of a mortal for a goddess, who descends to him 
in dreams, Keats surrenders himself with his whole 
being in this effort ; he courts its mysticism to the end; 
he dips into the purer element of deity to know earth 
no more ; he presses the whole mythology. of Love into 
his story, visits Adonis in his winter sleep under the 
ocean, witnesses the subterranean pursuit and flight 
of the two streams, that once were lover and reluctant 
maid, Alpheus and Arethusa, and so on ; and finally in 
wooing aseeming mortal bride, makes his hero still 
clasp the virgin goddess, and soar with her to heaven 
and unimaginable splendors. It is the idealism of love 
tothe end. He does not, like Hirst, resolve the dream 


He does not bring him back to 


“_ his simple tale—how he saw Dian 
And she had blessed him with her love—‘a dream 
It was,’ said he—‘a gleam 
Born of my starry fancy—a sweet scion 
Reft fromi supernal spheres, that, taking root, 
Produced such bitter fruit. 


“‘At first, I deemed it real. There are stories, 
Chromia, dim with the dust of age, that tell 
How every dewy dell 
In golden Greece, hath seen the unveiled glories 
Of heavenly beauty—how the very trees 
Shadowing our woodland leas. 


“ *The brooks, however small, and every river, 
Are haunts of spirits, who, it hath been said, 
Have often stooped to wed 
With earthly beings. Hourly, with a quiver 
Through my whole frame, I dreamed that chance one 
day : 
Might throw such in my way. 


“ ‘And yet I loved thee, Chromia, for when turning 
Desponding from these dreams, thy softness fell 
Like dew on me. The spell, 
However, grew in strength ; my spirit burning 
To clasp the spiritual, turned away 
With scorn, from things of clay. 


“Tn vain, however. And this over-leaping 
Of my mortality had power to wring 
Thesoul, whose soaring wing 
Had else attempted heaven. Forever steeping 
My brain in beauty’s fountain, it became 
A reservoir of flame.’ 


“ None felt as Ifelt. Of all griefs the sorest 
Is unappreciation ; and bereft 
of sympathy, I left 
My fellows for the mighty, mystic forest, 
And there in solemn studies strove to find 
Tranquility of mind. 


“ The trees spoke to me, and their gentle voices 
Lulled me. I raised my eyes to heaven, 
And straightway, maiden, was given 
To me great knowledge. Over the weary noises 
Of earth I heard for many, many years, 
The heart-beat of the spheres. 


“Then came my dream of dreams! My spirit, feeding 
So long on beauty, brought the vision forth, 
Soaring above the earth 
I seemed to walk with Gods, from out me weeding, 
More than before, my fellowship with man ; 
This placed me ’neath his ban. 


“JT wandered forth, the fanciful upbraiding 
Of Dian haunting me; but day by day 
Its influence passed away, 
And I grew more myself. A planet fading 
Leaves the sky darker, and my vision’s flight 
Sunk me in denser night. 







THE HARBINGER. 


“TI cared no more for beauty ; my endeavor 
Was to forget it. In the throng I grew 
Like others, and in new 
Excitement sought to drown the past—to sever 
My close-linked memories. ’Twas a struggle ; still 
Passion succumbed to Will. 


“ So, the Immortal faded in the Human : 
I saw my folly, and became—a man, 
The dreams that over-ran 
My boyish soul were dead, and thenceforth, woman 
as hateful to me—from her lustrous charms 
I fled to deeds of arms. 


“ Returning, I am king; perhaps am better 
And wiser by the change from what I was, 
For life’s eternal buzz 
Has silenced fancy’s follies. I am debtor, 
As all are to the world: each something owes 
For what her hand bestows. 


“ Henceforth, I live to pay that debt. To-morrow 
Will make thee mine, sweet Chromia; and thy hours 
Shall be as banks of flowers | 

Born under summer kisses, &c., &c.” 

Without attributing to the poem of Mr. Hirst either 
the depth and warmth we find in Keats’, or the won- 
drous wealth of imagination, or the solemn classic 
grandeur, cheerful at the same time, which we find in 
that glorious hymn to Pan,—we feel nevertheless that 
it is a genuine creation and of rare beauty. Every 
word is well-set and significant. The form is com- 
pact, rounded and symmetrical. There is a senten- 
tious directness and solidity in its style, and a concen- 
trated rapidity in the movement of its thought, which 
is almost dramatic, tragic, like the course of fate. His 
touches are both bold and delicate. The work seems 
all to have been done in happy moments,—moments 
not wasted in the effort to get near one’s work, but mo- 
ments blessed in the actual doing of it, so that it is 
done at once thoroughly and quickly, as in a happy | 
cast. 

The rhythmical form into which his fluid thought | 
ran, is to our ears truly musical, and of that sort of| 
form which makes the life more living. Continually 
the thought or image, in the swift play of moulding it- 
self by a bold throw into the curt and measured ca- 





dence of his verse, gains thereby immensely in vivid- 
ness and point. ‘Take for instance the opening of the 
fourth canto : 


In noiseless woods,—a haunt for sylvan Pan, 
Where rarely step of man 
Startled the quiet, but where silence brooded 
Hushed as a dove,—slumbered in primal peace, 


| 
} 
I. 
“A grassy dell,—a fragrant spot, secluded | 
The loveliest glen in Greece. | 


If. 


“The air was breathing gently. Trickling, gushing, 
Gurgling o’er rocks and moss, a brooklet sang, 
Sparkling, whenever it sprang 
From out the leafy gloom, its surface flushing 
Under the ardent glance of starry eyes, 
Scanning it from the skies. 


ill. 


“ A mossy oak, the Druid of the valley, 
Shadowed a basin that for centuries drew 
Its food from rain and dew,— 
A lonely lake, where Nereid’s loved to dally, 
And Dian’s huntresses, at noon-tide, came, 
With lips and cheeks aflame. 


iv. 


“ Wreathing the oak, a honey-suckle, laden 
With coral corymbs, travelled toward its brow. 
From limb to limb, and bough 
To bough of the tall tree, it stole,—a Dryad maiden, 
Clinging with speechless transport to the breast 
Where nature bade her rest. 


v. 
“ And in their arms, unnoting their emotion, 
A dove reposed,—-his plumage on the night 
Making a milky light 
Among the sombre leaves. Afar, the ocean, 


Low, but distinct, broke languidly on the reach 
Of the long desolate heach. 


vi. 
“ His arm encircling her, just then a mortal, 
A mortal maiden with him, reached the glade. 
Few were the words they said, 
Yet sweet as few. It seemed Elysium’s portal 
Was open to them, whence, through gates ajar, 
Shone love’s delicious star. 
| 
| 


vil. 


“ Silent as statues were they, save their sighing 
And the audible beating of their happy hearts, 
A throbbing that, by starts 
As ever and anon the wind seemed dying, 
More felt than heard, swam in each other’s ears, 
Like hymns from distant spheres. 


VIIL 
“Endymion spoke. ‘Chromia,’ quoth he—a’bright- 
ness 
Like that of new-born planets in his eyes— 
Tremulous his voice with sighs—- 
‘Tam as one entranced. A fairy lightness, 
Rare as the fragrance of Olympian plains, 
Springs, dancing, through my veins. 
Ix. 
“¢ My brain is drunk with music, floating, flowing, 
Sounding like songs of Gods; dim, yet how sweet ; 
How delicate, but complete; 
Like strains the pensive primrose breathes in blow- 
ing ; 
Serene as sounds of kisses that the blue 
Violet gives the dew.’” 

There is temptation here to quote indefinitely. How 
exquisite the Jast stanza! In prescribing these metri- 
cal bounds to himself, he does not grow rigid ; witness 
the ripple in the third line of the second stanza above. 

Coupled with so much that is imaginative, and deli- 
icate and musical, the strong health that pervades this 
poem isa great positive excellence. There are never 
any weaknesses, any stanza wrenched by duty froma 
listless mood, or any of the vagueness and the languor 
and the tremulous self-distrust and over-sensitiveness 
which punishes one-sided idealism, and which were 
the bane of Keats’ most poetic life. Coming out of 
that dream-world, to him a glorious reality, with what 








a trembling agony of diffidence he presents himself to | 
a skeptical, rude world which does not seem his ele-| 
ment! How affecting that too sincerely modest pre- | 
face tohispoem! The critics kfiled him. We do not 
fear this fate for the American Endymion 
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ists. 
. Also, a splendid full bag portraitof Fourier, - $300 
A lithograph sketch of the Phalanstery, giving a 
bird’s eye view of a village arranged according to Fou- 
rier’s theory, different sizes, from, - «  « $175 to 76 


A few copies of these works are just received from Par is 
and for sale at the above remarkably low prices at the 


HARBINGER OFFICE, 
je17 9 Spruce street." 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 
A Curae Montarr Prriopicar, 


EVOTED to the interests of Education, by means of Lan. 
Sea to Science, Art, and Miscellany. 

The subscriber will issue, about the Ist of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the friends of the Printing and 
Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we feel assur- 
ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such a journal 
has been called for since the first introduction of Phonotopy in 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 

iven it. 
. To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only say, 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy the great 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for human 
improvement. But, independent of its oo object, it will 
be of much interest and service as a family paper. 

We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the dissemi- 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the friends 
of Education to lend us their support and influence. 

The Macazinr. will be published in Cincinnati, on the Ist of 
each month: will contain “4 large octavo, double column pa- 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1a year, always in advance, or six 
copies for $5. Agents may retain $1 for their services out of 
every six they receive for subscription. Address the publisher, 
post paid, Cincinnati, O. 





: ELIAS LONGLEY, 
jlo Editor and Publisher 


LIFE OF DR. CHANNING. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts 


DITED by his ee. William Henry Channing—Com- 
prised in three volumes of from four hundred and fifty to 
five hundred pages each, uniform with the best edition of the 
works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing appear 
in the volumes ; one from a painting by Allston, the other by 


Gambardella. 
CONTENTS. 

Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boy hood—College Life— 
Richmond—Studies and Settlement. 

Part Second.—Early Ministry—Spiritual GrowthThe Uni- 
tarian Controversy—Middle-age Ministry —European Journey. 

Part Third— The Ministry and Literature — Religion and 
Philosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Politics—F riends—Home Life—Notes. ‘ 

Published by 
may 20 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington street, Boston 
THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE 
Pleasantly loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey 


EN miles south of Philadelphia, easy of access by steamboat 
and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 

The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf- 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 

Should the Establishment meet with the approMation of the 
patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
dred additional patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 
square--a Gymnasium, one hundred feet in diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
ful treatment of disease. 

The Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 
uality, and best chosen Temperature. The scenery is delight 
ulthe air pure and invigorating—the climate mild end bland, 
and to the Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- 
uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- 
ments, connected with more public locations. The object be. 
ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but fo cure and invig- 
orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make ita home for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requested of such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department wi!l be under the entire control of 
Dr. Sanrorp Beir, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 
deportment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com. 
tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boardin . Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnee, the weekly charge will be Eight Dollars, until the number 
af patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord- 
ingly. Thefirst examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars. 

Patients will be required to furnishtwo blanket’, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) See, cases, and four towels: (or they 
can purchase them and all necessary bandages at t he Institution 
at fair prices. ‘These articles are to be removed from the Insti. 
tution when they leave,as in no case can the Managers con- 
sent to any patient = treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has been treated. 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to Samver Wren, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Boerd of ae No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom all appli- 
cations for admission, and all payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 


PROSPECTUS OF 
BUCHANAN’S 
JOURNAL OF MAN. 


Te undersigned proposes to publish in Cincinnati a month 
ly magazine, under the above title, to be edited by Dr. J 
BucHANan. 

It is well known that Dr. Buchanan has been for many years 
devoted to the development of a profound system of Anthropol 
ogy, embracing in a systematic whole, not only all that has been 
known of man, but a large amount of novel facts and philoso. 





phy developed by his own original experimental investigations. 
Dr. Buchanan’s brilliant discovery of the impressibility of the 
human brain, and the ingenious researches by which he has 
developed so large an amount of knowledge, have placed him 
far in advance of contemporary laborers in the same department 
of science. The public mind has not yet realized the magni- 
tude or importance of these discoveries, because they have not 


been published, and their knowledge is limited to a small cirele. 

The Journat or Man is designed to be, as its name imports, 
an organ for the development of the entire science of Man—ol 
his phrenology, physiology, physiognomy, and true philoso- 
phy, presenting the whole in a new and striking light, as illus- 
trated by Dr. Buchanan’s experimental investigations. [t will 
develope, in a systematic manner,a new and very extensive 
system of Phrenology ; an entirely novel and singularly accu- 
rate system of Physiognomy ; a new explanation of Insanity ; a 
new system of Neurological Physiology ; a mew Philosophy of 
Expression, giving a scientific basis for the fine arts ; a new sys- 
tem of Psychometry, and method of discovering character with 
certainty ; a satisfactory Philosophy of Animal Magnetism; a 
new Philosophy of Disease ; a new system of Dietetics and Hy. 
giene ; an elevate dsystem of Moral Philosophy , based upon Sci- 
ence ; andan occasional view of matters still more remote from 
the’former limits of human knowledge. 

The Journ al will be illustrated by engravings, by physiogno- 
mical sketches, by portraits of remarkable charac ters, and by 
scientific investigations (by a new method) of the characters of 
remarkable or eminent individuals living and dead 

The Journal of Man will be published monthly, in numbers 


| of forty-eight pages each, with a cover, at s2 JO per annum, or 


$2,00 in advance. Itisdesigned to commence the publication 
in the first week of January, 1849. Communications should be 
addressed (post paid) to the editor or to 
H. P. GATCHELI 
Publisher and Assistant Editor 
Cincinnati, 1348. apr 29 



























































































































Finat Ratirication oF THE 

mer eee, Lg og” pee 
m Vera Cruz, the 

, of the final ratification of the treaty. The im- 
— news was to Vera Crus by the English 
er, on the afternoon of the 28th ult., and the Hetzel 
was ordered to sea on the nore of the 29th, with dis- 
patches for the Government at nm and the de- 

is} partments in this city, ~ 
ey The English Courier, it is said, started direct from Que- 
retaro for Vera Crus immediately after the ratification, 
j which accounts for his arriving there before Major Gra- 
f ham the bearer of dispatches for our government who had 
ne a first to go to head-quarters at the city of Mexico. Major 

) Graham was, however hourly expected at Vera Cruz with 
the ratified Treaty when the «teamer Hetzel left, and one of 
the naval steamers of the squadron was ordered to be 
held in readiness to convey him to this city or Mobile, on 
his arrival at Vera Cruz. ; 

Gen. Kearney (saysthe Free American of the 26th 
ult,)is orden’ the command of the City of Mexico, in 
J place of Gen. Smith, who is to superintend the embarka- 
; tion of the troops. Gen. Patterson, it was said, would 
come down to Vera Cruz with Gen. Smith. 

Great uneasiness was felt in the City of Mexico with 

d to the menacing attitude lately assumed by the 
ionlans, whose criés of‘ ‘Death to the Whites—Long live 
the Indians!” were heard at a recent bull-fight on the 
Plaza, 















A train of wagons, escorted by Lieut. Stead’s compa- 
ny, left Vera Cruz on the 26th ult for Jalapa. They were 
wagons sent up to transport to Vera Cruz the sick and 
discharged soldiers who are now in Jalapa.—N. O Delta, 
4th. 


Wreck or A Passencer Vesset From [RELAND—AND 
Loss or Lire.—The bark Commerce, 267 tons, Alexander 
Halliday, Master, of and from Galway, with sixty-eight 

assengers, for this port, was totally lost on Port Monton 

land, (a little to the westward of Liverpool,) Nova Sco- 
tia, on the morning of the 3lst of May, and we regret to 
state that eight of the passengers, and an apprentice be- 
longing to th 
morning of the 3lst, the night being very dark witha 
dense fog and rain, the vessel struck on rocks and passed 
over them, and again striking on a bold, rocky shore, re- 
mained stationary, and immediately filled with water. 
The gale increasing and the sea running high, the fore 
and main masts were cut away to ease the ship. At day- 
light the long-boat was got out, and made two trips to 
the shore with passengers, when the boat was stove and 
two passengers were drowned. All the remaining pass- 
engers were got on shore by means of lines exeept six, | 
who were drowned in passing. The master,the crew and | 
the passengers lost everything save what they had on: | 
some of the passengers were left nearly naked. The ship | 
soon broke up entirely, and the materials drifted to sea, | 
nothing was saved but one small boat. 

The names of those drowned are as follows: Mrs. Mary 

. Burke and infant ; Mrs. Coyne and infant ; Patrick Cor- 
coran, aged 21 years, a boy named Fogarty, about eight 
years old; an infant named Cummings. xearly one 
year old; and a lad named John Leyden. Capt. Halli- 
day and about forty of the passengers arrived here on 
Tuesday morning, in the steamer Herald from Liverpool, 
where the rest of the survivors have remained.— New 
Brunswicker, June 8 


From Catirornia AND THE Paciric.—Lieut. W. H. 
Weirick, U.@. A., who reached this city yesterday by the 
British steamer, is bearer of dispatches from the Colonel 
of his regiment —Jonathan D. Stevenson—at Puebla de los 
Angelos, in ke, od California, and also from Com. Shu- 
brick, commanding the Pacific squadron. Lieut. Weirick, 
8 on sick leave, and owing to the state of his health for- 
warded his dispatches from this city by mail. 

Lieut. W. informs us that up to the time of his leaving 
California, in March last, everything was quiet. The 
Governor of California, Col. R B. , had ordered 
the raising of 1,000 men to garrison Mazatlan, in the ab- 
sence of the squadron. Maj. Hardie had been sent to 
Oregon, and Lieut. W. H. Warner, of the Topographical 
Engineers, to the Great Salt Lake, to accomplish this ob- 


ject. 

The Ohio ship-of-the line, Com. Jones, was looked for 
every moment at Mazatlan, having sailed from Callao 
about the middle of March. 

On the Ist of April the brig Dias y Ocho, Capt. Ducoing, 
from Mazatlan, bound to Panama, spoke the whale shi 
Magnolia, Capt. Simmons, ot New Bedford, in lat.5 Nort 
lon. 95, homeward bound, with a cargo of 2,700 bbls oil, 
and owing to the perilous situation of the brig, having 

rung @ leak and being considered generally worthless, 

€ passengers, among whom was lieut. Weirick, conclud- 
ed to abandon her, which they accordingly did, and in 
company witli Cap. Ducoing, took passage on the Mag- 
nolia for the coast of South America; where they fell in 
with a steamer which took them to Panama.— WN. O. Pica- 
yune, 3. 

Later From Yucatan.—The Tampico Arco Iris of 
the 24th ult states that accounts hae been received at that 
port from Merida to the 13th, by the Yucatan brig Her- 
cules. This is four days later than our previous intelli- 

ence. By letters from Isamal, of the 9th ult., it was 

nown in Merida that the Indians, to the number of 4,000 
had been defeated in Sitilpech and Motul by the Govern- 
ment troops. It appears that success had somewhat re- 
vived the valor of the Yucatecos, and the Union of Me- 
rida of the 12th, expresses hopes of bettering the condi- 
tion of the country by the prowess of her sons. Never- 
theless, passengers by the Hercules, which left Campeachy, 
on the 18th, describes Yucatan as being in the greatest 
distress, Merida was crowded with families, whose num- 
bers were augmenting from day to day, by those flying 
from the towns and villages in the interior recently attack- 
edand destroyed by the Indians. In one of the towns 
the savages had hung upwards of 200 whites. The inhab- 
itants of Merida dared not venture fifteen leagues from 
the city for fear of their blood-thirsty enemies. Many of 
the neighboring tribes had joined the insurgent near Cam- 
peachy, and approached within eight leagues of that 
place. According to the accounts of the passengers on 
the Hercules, Merida must now be in a deplorable situa- 
tion. At the time of their departure, provisions were 
scarce—and if the savages have approached nearer the 
city, as was expected, famine would compel the inhabi- 
tants to abandon it. The bishop and all the clergy had 
obtained their passports, preparatory to leaving, and had 
thrown open two convents for She reception of fugitives 
from the atrocities of the Indians. 


E. Fectx Foresri.—This distinguished Italian patriot 
and exile has been living so long among us, and has learn- 
ed to sympathize so thoroughiy with our country and her 
institutions, that we had almost forgotten the earlier and 
stronger claim which Italy possesses upon his presence and 
his labors. While witnessing, on Saturday last, the de- 
" ; parture of the United States, which bears him home, after 
an an absence of twenty-seven years, to take part in the 
. struggle for Italian independence, wewere struck with the 
; strong feeling manifested by the large number of Ameri- 
: cans, who, as well as the Italians, had thronged to bid 
oe him God-speed on his mission. It was asad parting to 
many of them, to whom Prof. Forestihad long been en- 
deared by his patriotic devotion and true nobility of heart. 
- Arrested in 1841, while discharging his duties as judge, 
near Ferrara, he endured with Silvio Pellico, Maroncelli, 
Confalonieri and others, the terrible sufferings of their 
Venetian prison, with public exposure on the scaffold, and 
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liberated on condition of eternal banishment. His noble 
fortitudeand strength of will made him the stay and en- 
couragement of his fellow prisoners during this dreary 
period. We learn that the narrative of his sufferings, 
which is said by those who have seen the manuscript, to 
; possess more interest than that of Silvio Pellico, will 
shortly be published in Paris. Meanwhile, the exile will 
be received with triumph in his native land, and should 
she prosper in the present struggle, we may ere long wel- 
come Foresti to our shores asthe first am dor from 
liberated Italy.— Tribune. 
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dem Urchristenthum theils u 

abweichende enthumliche Av 

hurch die Apostel. Dresden urd Ieipzig, 1847. 
‘ Baur, Dr. Ferd, Christ,—Paulus der Aj 
Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe . 
Bteitrag za seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen 





dhums. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 7. 

Hagenbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbuch der hichte Er- 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. ve 
Auflage. ig, 1946, $1 31. 

Hoek, Dr. W-—Dr. Martin Luthers 


te a: 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzogl. B ek zu Wolfen- 
buttel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers en 
Joh. 1 3—1. 4, 10 und Math : |. 33, 37—1. 24, 31 erlin, 1847 


1 50. 
° Humboldt, A. v.—Kosmos, Entwurf einer physischen 
Weltbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stu’ , 1947. $2 37}: 
Kahnis, Lio. K, .—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
heil. Halle, 1846.81 623. ; 
Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried yon Strasburg 
Ueber tragen und beschlossen. Stuttgard, 1847. $1 50. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 


seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zwejte Auflage unter Mitwur- | 


kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. nea 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands chten in 36 Blatt, 
| Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18, 
Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Stahlstich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. 
| Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 

ten. 3. ; : 

we Ate zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahistichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl] ebenfalls vor 
raethig. 

Die S arson Buch und es 

ELMICH & Co., 


feb-19 





421 Broadway 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in rican an 


the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13 vols. 8vo. $17. , 


The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritu <1 Sense | the current history of the times. 
are predicted therein | Fyom Hon, John ay Berrien, Senator of the United 


wherein are revealed the Arcana whic 
5 vols $8 50. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being thosa 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cents 
single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12% 

True Christian Religion ; or the Univ Theology of the | 
New Church 1 vol. 8vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Earths inour Solar System ; together with an Ac 
count of their inhabitants. Cam bric, 44cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and | 
Divine Wisdom. 62% cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, ir. which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated, 62} cent. 

The Delightsof Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50. | 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Thi seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- | 





phetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20, Terms, $2,00 per annum ; 


cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12% cents. 

Tne Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the | 
Body. 6} cents. 
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| of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 





| the public. 


| seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


ENGLISH i : 
The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 


The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 vols. $7 25. 


EDITIONS. | 


$7 25. 
| 


Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ;) vol. $3 25, | 
Outlines of a Philosophical argument upon the Infinite, trans 


lated by Wilkinson. 
Posthumous Tracts, 
Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. . 
Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physica 
Sciences, $2. 
Also the collateral works, Tracts, &c. 
Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
12 School street, Boston. 


1 87 


mar4. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Sp pepe early while the terms are low! Republication 
| of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
nals, Buackwoop’s Macazine being an exact fac-simileof the 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. “ Blackwood ” and the “Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the “ Westminster Review” Radical. The * North British 
Review” is more of a religious character, having been original- 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highestorder.- 


Prices for 1348, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, 


For any two e 500 ™ 
For any three ” 700 . 
For ail four of the * 800 € 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 “ 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 “ 
For Black wood and the four Reviews, 10 00 ” 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


C.ivseine.—F ur copies of any or all of the above works will 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular supscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Earcy Cories.—A late arrangement with the British publish- 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine securesto us early sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers beforeany portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 

es secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat, ‘ subscribe early while the price ts low.” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed, 
post-paid or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York. 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. 
HE following pamphlets on Association, wil! be sent by mail 
to any part of the United States, on the remittance of one 
dollar, (post paid.) 

Godwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier. 
Retail price 25 cts. 

Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association, 25 

Briancourt on the Organization of Labor. Translated 25 


i 


Constant’s Last Incarnation. by 2 
Cantagrel’s Children at the Phalanstery. ) F. G. Shaw 12 
A Plain Lecture on Association, 3 
Association on the System of Charles Fourier. 3 
Address, 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 


18 9 Spruce St., New York. 





PERIODICAL:DEPOT. 


es J. RODRIGUES receives subscriptions for the HARBIN- 

« GER at his Periodical Depot, 331 8 spear Clin- 

ton Market, where single gopies may be ned. All month- 

ly and weekly icals published in the United States for 

sale as above. The Harbinger delivered in any part of the 

city without extra charge, to subscribers paying in advance. 
al 


No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 44cents. 
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and | tributors to the funds of the Affiliated 


OF THE : 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONIE:, 
L The name of this Society shall be the Asttaice 


Union or AssociaTIONIsts. 
All members of Affiliated who are regular 


su with Commerce, 
Political Legislation, Commercial Union to y 
History end ‘aphy ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from thay Delong, are the members of Hie Ameridan This 
the on the leading of the day to Com as such, may participate deliberations of 
mercial ; ve and Historical Ac | Annual Convention, but ware not entitled to yote |. 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of | they shall be delegates to such Convention, » Wiley 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and © local Union shall be recognized as Affiliated »),; 
the United Stotes, and the diferent countries of the. world with foenetengeananys — at least twelve da 
which we have including their Physical Character, | ““**> e American Union. 

, 8, 
hts, Measures, Finance and Asooiations = IL, Its purpose shall be the establishment of an ony, 
connected with e, In | of Society based on a of 

corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, Joint-Stock Property ; 
Post Offices, &e. ; ae merce, thoes Bank ee — ri 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions ene Es rrp 


luding 

Partnership, Principal and Agent, B * Sons eae 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may v 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the four 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of ‘THe Mracnants 
Macoazine anv Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas 
ing’, and, with new sources of information, an extending cor 

mdence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de 
volon to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Man urer, as well as to the Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 
CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 

MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


Equitable Distribution of Profits ; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integral Education ; 
hich, system we' believe: to. bein oe 
whi we ve to in accordance wi 
Laws ot Divine Providence, and the Destiny of 2 om te 


III. Its Method of operation shall be the appoin 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuing of 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affifisted 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Socie; rs 
holding meetings, collecting funds, and in every wa 1 
fusing the Principles of Association, and Preparing ig 
their practical application. . 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Puy 
to be composed of the stated weekly contributions 4, 
Affiliated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be com ~ 
of such contributions as may be made for the purpres 
the principal of which shall be regularly investe |, 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South | ‘Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until 


ern District of New York. 


1 have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of 
the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, ricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equalled by a work 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 


found = | useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 

English casesof great value, which are not to be 
blication. I most cheerfully recommend 
a high degree, to all professions studyin 
SAM’L R. BETS. 


found in any other 
the work as useful 


ates from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the *‘ Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of reterring to it. I can therefore unhesitatingly 4 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as | do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, us I feel assured it will be with advantage to 


{ij Complete setsot the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 


pages each, brings it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 


Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remittin; 
Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine. n2 


THE ANGLO SAXON. : 
HE friends of Phonography and Phonotypy are requested 
subscribe for the Ancto Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Wrage Printing Reformation.— 
$1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 

three months ; 26 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
@ In compliance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 

POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND, FRIENDS OF THE 

REFORM 


In tuture, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths, Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep baok one half, send 
ing us the other half. 
e subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and it is not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; butthe whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Will induce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, When renewi eir subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 
N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and rost raip 
to receive attention. If not ~ paid, confusion will ensue, at 
the postage will be deducted from the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 
Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 
n20 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 488 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 
J.T. S. SMITH has a large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&c., &. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute 
for ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli 
cation for Corns. n 6. 








WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


322 Broadway. 


LIST OF RECENT IMPOR TATIONS. 

RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum nov 
testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae, auctae etc.,etc. Editio stereotypa, 4 to, Lipsiae, 1842 
well bound and sized, $$ 00. 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetus testamentum graecum juxta septua 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maxim: 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1935. Svo, bound, $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. Mees ge latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum g et grammatica lin 
gone gothicaeconjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 

r. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfsitig berichtigt von Iohann Christian 
Zahn. 4to. $7 00. - 

Hitopadesas ;i4 st instrtutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum, 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 


Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, $0. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

«Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti, Sacrorum He 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1940. 12 sections, $14 00 


Editio Ste 
B20 
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otherwise appropriated by a two-thirds vote of the Up; 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean me 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. . 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be beg 
at such time and place as may be designated by the Ry. 
ecutive Committee. The said Convention shail be eg. 
Seay of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeiiy 
our from each Union, and three other delegates elect 
at large from each Union, provided, that in case any dq. 
egate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegatic 
of the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choos, 
substitute. 

At each Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a Presiden; 
Vice Presidents, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, De. 
mestic Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary 
Treasurer, and Seven Directors. a 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be, ez offcie 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Executive Committee shall be composed of the 
Officers of the American Union, any seven of whom stil 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week of each month, by.order of the President; 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the genera 
management of the Union; and shall have power to fil 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Ani- 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the member: 
present. 


HORACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Corr. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Corr. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York. 
CHARLES A. DANA, “ 

0. MACDANIEL % 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., - 


7} 

Directors. 
W. 8S. CHANNING, Boston. | 
J 


J.8. DWIGHT, “4 
Affiliated Unions. 
Treasurers. 

Boston, Massachusetts, - - Frep. 8. Casor. 
Lowell, “ - - - Wh. T. G. Pisace. 
New Bedford, “ - - - - Cnas. H. Corris. 
Springfield, “ - - - - @. W.Swazey. 

ewburyport, “ - - - Rev. E. A. Eat. 
Amesbury, = ¢ - - - Rev. S.C, Hew. 
Mattapoisett, “ ee J. D. Srurtevast. 
Nantucket, “-.- - - 
Bangor, Maine, - - - 
Pittsford, Vermont,- = - - Dr. J. S. Ewixe. 
Clarendon, - - - - CHas, Woopxovst. 
Brandon, x - - - G. W. WaLKeR. 
Middlebury, “- - - - 
Providence, Rhode Island, - Joun L, Cranks 
New York, N.Y. - - - J. T. Wuite. 
Albany, ° . - - Tappan Townsend. 
Westmoreland, “ - - - 
Utica, “ es rs . a. 
Kings Ferry, “ ee 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, - - A.W. Hanrniso™. 
Pittsburgh “ - James NicHols 
Wheeling, Virginia, - - - Wa. Mc Diana. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, - - - J. B. Russe. 


Ceresco, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuasz. 


ee 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 


M2, W™, RADE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gene 

YA al Agent for the Central Ronpereinie Pharmacy at Leip 
sic , for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeope!b 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has 2lw#)*® 
hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. in comple'é 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Trituralio™ 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countrys a 
rope. 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





o 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G, WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDIT 


L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, 


. ‘ ; : the 
HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of 
7 question of Slavery, and ae advocacy of the main Pri 
les of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to Soci! 
olitical Questions of general importance ; nor are the inte 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. ts ;0! 
_ It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportant eve?” > 
inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society. 
public documents of permanent value ; and, ouins the il 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceeding® °° 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of itssp!T" 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery °" 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, wil 
py a large share of its columns 
_ Arrangements have been made for extendin 
its already valuable Department of Home and 
pondence . 
Itis printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, 
best style, at $2 a year, payable in advance. ed bY 
The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcome ained 
the Public Press, and the very libersl patronage it bas 5» 
ome this, the first yea of its existence, encourage US ' 
or larger accessions to our subscript) »n List. j 
Is ind desirable that subscriptions Ge forwanted without — 
so that they may be entered before the approaching F 
L. P. 


ddress " D 
Publisher of theNational Era, Washingto®, ~~ 
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